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TAITERATURE. 
HOME SKETCHES, 
On, LIFE ALONG TAS HIGHWAYS AND BYWaYs OF THE 
TH. 


forests there was a clear belief that, thongh | earth was damp all around it, and the place 


mj dispossessed the Indians, their Dii Lares 
stil 
tlement, town, or hunting range, and were to 


By the author of “The Yemassee,” “Guy Rivers,” | be seen and felt upon oceaston. They seemed 


« Richard Hurdis,” “ Katharine Walton,” dc. 
PART V. 
MOSSFOOT, THE DEMON OF THE RED MAN. 
“4 SCREW LOOSE,” ETC. 


‘to belong to the soil rather than the people ; 
and a change in the tribe or nation, so long 
as the habits of the people remained the same, 
worked no change in their auspices. This, I 
suspect, was the true reason why they lin- 


“Tue car stops! what can be the matter? | gered behind the race by whom they were first 


There is a screw loose somewhere.” 


recognised. Their offices and influences were 


Sure enough, there was a serew loose ;| the same, and equally essential, so long as 
and our engineer, with his assistants, was | there was no decided alteration in the cha- 
soon busy hammering and tinkering at the | racter and civilization of the human family. 


wheels of the iroa horse. 
ened to be a serious one ; and the passengers 


were soon to be seen, white and biack, tum- | number of the settlers were a wild, rude, un- | 


The delay threat-| Now, during the first thirty years after the 


English colonization of this region, the greater 


bling out in all directions. Our party of four | educated people, whose acquisitions as well 


followed the general example, and strolled 
off to a little hillock, freshly strewn with the 


as habits were of a sort to make them par- 
ticularly accessible to superstitious influences. 


decaying leaves of the forest, where we cast |I need not tell you that, where there is no 


ourselves down, waiting events. The woods 
were still clothed in a most glorious garni- 
ture. The trees immediately about us were 
serubby oaks, each of which was caparisoned 
like a young prince in crimson waiting to be 
crowned. In the back ground rose up a pine 


faith, there are no spectres ;—we lose our 
capacity to perceive the supernatural, in due 
degree, as common reason opens to us, and 
satisfies us with the natural. But our early 
colonists had made few advances, and were 
nearly as rude, in most respects, as the In- 


thicket, solemnly dark in its uniform depth of |dians. They became hunters and graziers, 


green. We mused for awhile, and at length 
naturally resumed the subjects of previous 
conversation. ‘ 

“Woods and forests seem to be proper 
places to be haunted,” was the remark of one 
of our companions. “ But the spirits, or 
elves, or fairies, change their character accord- 
ing to the degrees of civilization in a country. 
The ae oe fairies were tricky and playful 
spirits, full of mischievous fun and fancy, but 
not malignant. The German elves were de- 
mons, and the Brownies of Scotland were 


and found themselves under the same influ- 


made sensible of the spiritual in his forests. 
They also became acquainted, through tradi- 
tion, with the elves and deities of the Red 
man. These revived and strengthened the 
early superstitions of the European races 
from which they sprang; and, in the lone 
depths of the forest, with the crash of winds 
among the trees, and the deep sighing of the 
midnight breeze, spectral images became 
necessary to supply the solitude with associa- 


scarcely less so—quite as rough, certainly, if | tions. The heart rather encourages such in- 


less frightful and diabolical. The forest and 
wild are possessed by demons; the woods 
by fairies. This seems to be the difference.” 
“Necessarily; and yet, such as are recog- 
nised (were rather) by our early back-woods- 
men, do not seem to have been particularly 
hostile or malicious. From all that I have 
heard, they belong to the Puck and Robin 
Goodfellow order of spirits, and are never 
spiteful, unless when neglected or ill treated. 
Our Aborigines, it is true, tell us of darker 
and sterner beings who occupied with them 
the forests. Of these they had greater ter- 
rors, and generally converted them into 
deities, whose wrath they deprecated by wor- 
ship and sacrifices. The wilder kind of elves 
whom they knew, they adopted into the fa- 
mily, as it were, making them Jares fami- 
liares, and naturally seeming to expect from 
them a sort of domestic service. These could 
be mischievous, like those of the English, and 
pa sometimes ran away with the venison, 
so charmed the bows and arrows as to 
defeat fur a time, and until the hunter made 
atonement for his neglect or his offences, his 
skill and enterprise. There is undoubtedly 
4 strong family likeness running through the 
elves and demons of all nations,*which shows 
the secret conviction of the soul, making its 
Superstitions to have been derived, in all re- 


citations under such influences. Poverty 
and toil, in particular, perpetually crave a 
supernatural sympathy, as a substitute for 
that which wealth and society deny. Ac- 
cordingly, the hermit, hunter, farmer, or 
grazier, remote from the world, in solemn, 
silent depths of the forest, becomes singularly 
susceptible of all the changes of the seasons, 
of the atmosphere, stars, and suns, and 


thréugh these finds his sensibilities continu- | 


ally awakening to other and more occult in- 
fluences. It is easy to find elves where we 
desire them. Our early peasantry had their 
familiars of the forest, with whom, in some 
cases, théy lived on terms of mo inti- 
macy. Ordinarily, what they knew of them was 
singularly vague and uncertain. They were 
conscious of strange noises, night and day, 
about them in the woods, particularly on the 
edges of the swamp and thicket ; and some- 
times they heard sounds of inserutable cha- 
racter about the dwelling; occasionally 
glimpses were had of strange forms flitting 
suddenly from sight; and occasionally at 
dusk the clown was startled by the rude out- 
lines of a form—which could not be con- 
sidered human, but whieh was too closely 
akin to it, not to command human respect and 
sympathy, which rose up suddenly beside 

e path. Pursued, a strangely distorted 


pions, from the same universal fountains of | stump stood in place of the spectre. On one 


ion and thought. The most curious 
feature in this history is that a nation sue- 
ceeds to the phantoms of the people whom it 
hee at Nahe as os Hebrews and oe 
e Romans for example, oceasionally 
borrowed from their neighbors. 


on a woodman, thus startled and disap- 
pointed in this manner, is said to have struck 
his hatchet into the stump, and to have been 
terrified at an awful yell of pain and fu 
which instantly followed the blow. He too 
to his heels, and when next day he returned 





ences through whieh the Indian had been | 


| was quickly covered with mushrooms. The 
remained in frequent cases in the old set- | story further relates, that the same wood- 


man, using his axe upon a log but a short 
‘time after, by some strange eccentricity of 
aim struck off his left hand—a mishap only 
to be ascribed to the revengeful elf whom he 
had so wantonly smitten in the shape of a 
|stump. The people seldom spoke freely in 
relation to these mysterious beings. They 
had an opinion that they did not like to be 
made subjects of conversation or serutiny. 
They would show themselves to, and actu- 
ally serve, the individual to whom they took 
a liking ; haunting a particular household and 
doing little offices, where they were well 
treated. It was found, too, that they relished 
‘some varieties of human food, vegetable 
| mostly, and were particularly fond of fruits. 
| They ate Indian corn and peas, such as the 
Indians planted ; but were better pleased with 
| sweet potatoes and ground nuts (pindars or 
| ground peas): of these latter they made great 
| havoe whenever they got a chance. A peck 
of them has disappeared in a night, nothing 
but the hulls (shells) remaining in proof of 
| their dexterity and appetite. Of course, the 
/housekeeper knew not whom to suspect. 
| But they gave the quid for all that they got. 
| They rendered useful services. They accu- 
mulated piles of wood for the firep!ace when 
nobody saw ; they drew water and kept the 
bucket always full; and sometimes, when 
bear or wolf came about the habitation, they 
led the dogs out on the hunt at midnight. 
Bear and deer were said to have been found 
in the morning, with the hounds gorged, 
standing over them; the wounds upon the 
bear resembling those struck by a hatchet. 
As they were well treated by a family, the 
intimacy inereased, and they have been occa- 
|sionally known to sleep upon the threshold, 
| of a night, looking for all the world like the 
‘stump of a pine sapling cased in bark and 
‘wrapt up in moss and leaves. Shape they 
seemed to have none; a crude unsightly mass, 
| with short bodies, long arms, big heads, red 
|complexions, and small eyes. They could 
| langh—a sort of yell and chuckle, hoarse but 
| shrill, and delivered spasmodically. But the 
| glimpses had of them were always so brief 
as to baffle close observation. With facul- 
ties differing from those of the white man, 
and apparently inferior (as they seemed in 
some degree dependent upon his favors), they 
had yet a corresponding capacity to do him 
service, and to render him help in situations 
where he could do little for himself. The 
Indians in all the tribes knew this particular 
sort of household or domestic fairy, and va- 
| lued his attentions properly. In some of the 
/southern nations, he went by the name of 
| Logoochie. What the word signifies we have 
| never been able to ascertain.” 
“A curious history, but nothing is seen of 
these beings now;—I mean, nobody now 
fesses to assert or credit their existence ?” 
“Of that I cannot say! We hear nothing 
nowadays, at least, and the region has un- 
dergone too great a —- not to make us 
apprehend that our Indian Elves are tolerated 
no longer. They have probably followed 
the tribes; or, if they linger still, are undis- 
cernible in any way by the small faith of 
those who occupy the country. There are 
superstitions now, but of a different character. 
I faney the revolutionary war put a full ex- 
tinguisher upon the aboriginal legends. It 
suspended, by stronger characteristics, those 
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of the fancy and i ination. But, very 
possibly, up to that period, the familiars of 
the red men continued to exercise their em- 
ployments, and to maintain a certain reputa- 
tion. There is a story of the olden time, 
when the settlements of the English colo- 
nists were chiefly confined to the rivers Ash- 
ley and Cooper, with a small group, here and 
there, on the Santee and Savannah, which I 
heard in my childhood, and which concerns 
this very neighborhood, and relates to this 
very class of Indian goblins. The hero of 
it was a simple woodman, named Perkins or 
Larkins, | don’t recolleet which, but we will 
call him Larkins. He formed one of a class 
of whom we every now and then encounter 
a specimen still surviving—a tame, poor- 
spirited, good-natured, lazy creature,—who 
had not the proper energies. of manhood, 
and, having neither the world’s goods nor 
gear, yet never made the slightest effort to 
secure them. How he lived, people could 
not well say, but his reputed business was 
that of a woodcutter. He was occasionally 
employed by men of substance in the city, 
who owned lands along the Cooper and the 
Ashley, to cut and haul wood for them, 
either to the city, or to their boats upon the 
river. They allowed him to oceupy a shanty 
whenever they employed him, upon the es- 
tate where he cut his wood. This was 
either fuel, or timber for shipping; at this oc- 
eupation, chiefly, did he get his bread; but 
he was too indolent to make the labor 
profitable. He saved nothing, and a week 
or ten days’ labor generally exhausted him ; 
when he would lounge about the woods with 
an old gun, seeking squirrels or partridges, 
quite as much for sport as food. He was a 
listless, good-natured dog, with a small rheu- 
matic sort of humor, and went about 
whistling, or singing, when he had nota stiver 
in his pocket, or a potatoe in the ashes. In 
this region was he born; here he had lived 
all his life, and he never thought so greatly 
of improving his fortune, as at any time to 
meditate seeking it elsewhere. To roari the 
woods, to squat down at camp fires with the 
hunters or the wagoners, sing rude songs, 
and tell rough stories, and hear them, occa- 
sionally making a trip to the city, to lay in 
his smal! supplies of tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
and perhaps one bottle of Jamaica rum, never 
more at a time, for Larkins was temperate 
withal ; these furnished the chief excitements 
of his life. Oceasionally, he might be found 
making merry with his fiddle at some of the 
—_— plantations along the river, for he could 

raw a sharp bow, could Larkins, at Christ- 
mas, or other seasons of merry-making, when 
the young people happened to hear of his 
being in the neighborhood. Though poor 
as Job’s turkey, ins does not seem to 
have been much troubled with anxiety, and 
if not a rollicking blade, was at least not a de- 
sponding one. He felt assured that he could 
always make his daily bread, and he had a 
most religious disregard of what the morrow 
should bring forth. With slouched hat and 
homespun: garments, he rambled in the 
woods, or hewed his timber, or fiddled for the 
young folks, or for himself in his lonely 
cabin, and gave himself but little concern 
about the improvement of his condition or 
his resources. He lived, something as a 
squatter, for a long period on the estates of 
a wealthy proprietor on Cooper river, in a 
spot very eg a to that which we 
now occupy: His cabin was made of logs, 
and in one of the loneliest parts of the forest. 
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This, as I have said before, was a long while 
before the Revolution, and when the eondi- 
tion of the country was very different from 
what it is at present. He was tolerated in his 
abode, as he was frequently employed by the 
proprietor of the lands upon which he squat- 
ted. Here he fiddled, or whistled, or sung, 
when the day was over, sitting beside a rous- 
ing fire, for which the surrounding woods 
afforded him fuel in abundance. Here, at 
length, he had reason to think that he was 
not wholly companionless. He could detect 
noises at his door at night, sometimes a 
hoarse chuckle as of laughter, and partieu- 
larly when he had finished some of his merry 
tunes. Occasionally he was startled to per- 
eeive the singular and sudden diminution in 
his sack of corn, or peas, or potatoes, or 
ground-nuts, for which he could never ac- 
count. That he should be robbed was ve 
surprising, for everybody regarded him wit 
kindness. Among the negroes, who were 
the persons he at first suspected, he was 
quite a favorite, as well on account of his 
fiddle as his fun, To protect his property 
he at length got himself a padlock, for, 
hitherto, his cabin door had never known the 
security of bolt or bar. But his lock was 
broken the first night after it was put on, 
and Larkins never thought to provide another. 
His provisions still disappeared, and while 
he somewhat wondered at the circumstance, 
he never allowed it to give him much uneasi- 
ness. Indeed, whatever might be the extent 
of the loss, he was soon reconciled to it. 
He began to have suspicions that the rob- 
bery was effected by a trespasser against 
whom he could obtain no damages, and to- 
wards whom he felt no resentments, Lar. 
kins was not without his superstitions, He 
had heard old stories, along the river, about 
the Indign elf, Logoochie, and, in his solitary 
life, these stories grew into a faith. The 
need of a companion soon found him one. 
As the heart craves, will it pray, and as it 
prays, will it find. He remembered to have 
wished that Logoochie would come about his 
cabin, as he was reported to have come about 
the eabins of the people, who had by no 
means given the intruder a gentle reception. 
For his part, he should be glad to weleome 
the red goblin, Larkins may not have said 
so much in words, or aloud, but he felt thus, 
and very soon after he became aware of his 
losses in grain, potatoes, and ground-nuts ; 
while he grew conscious, at the same time, 
of corresponding benefits. The game grew 
plentiful about his wigwam, He could al- 
ways tumble one or more fox or cat-squirrels 
from his roost-trees. He stumbled over vast 
flocks of partridges, sometimes five hundred 
happened pon a fet ebb leaping slieg ha 
upon a is 
pathway. This was all very well calculated to 
recone 
and he unhesitatingly ascribed his good for- 
tune to the weird influence of the Indian 
demon who was the depredator upon his 
stores. Even if he sometimes questioned 
this influence, he was not permitted to 
question other facts in his experience, 
—_ could gti - other gre 
is stores di uring his at 
sence, he found himeclf supplied by the 
same mysterious visitor with things which 
seemed intended to compensate him for 
them. From this time he never had 
oceasion to supply himself with. wood and 
water. Huge piles of oak and lightwood. 
were always to be found in the corner of his 
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our woodman to his petty losses; | post. 
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room, and his bucket of water was always 
full and fresh from the spring. He resigy. 
ed himself gracefully enough to the wizard 
influence which thus provided for his com. 
forts, and saw his stores of corn and peas 
diminish daily, in supplying the demands of 
two mouths instead of one; and Logoochic 
was evidently a great feeder. Besides, Lar. 
kins now had companionship. He was 
never lonesome. His violin, as we have said, 
found a listener nightly without his cabin, and 
an eldritch, but not di ble chuckle of 
satisfaction, acknowledged the excellence of 


his reels, As time advanced, Larkins some. 


times found himself welcomed, on his return 
home, by strange creakings of his favorite 
instrument, which saluted his ears when wit))- 
in fifty or a hundred yards from his home; 
but he never found the goblin at the instru. 
ment, nor was it ever injured by his uncouth 
eater gic Logoochie drew a_ severe 

w, but never a musical one; and the tones 
from the violin, when in his hands, were uni- 
formly monotonous,—a mere sawing to and 
fro of the bow, as if drawn by exceedingly 
long and heavy arms. At length the wood- 
man obtained glimpses of the creature. He 
was now conscious of a strange shape sidling 
into the wigwam, at the late hours of night; 
when lying in a state between sleep and 
waking, he saw the fire about to sink, and 
when the crimson shadows were growing 
faint upon the wall, he could see the stranze 
visitor, & mere outline, short, thick, and set. 
ingly wrapt in bark and moss, throw himself 
down beside the fire, and there lie till morn- 
ing; stealing away with the first grey streaks 
of dawn. Larkins felt vegas happy in 
this sort of companionship. He had a sense 
of society, associated with a superior sense 


of safety. He lost nothing. He feared no 
enemies, and he had no wants. His petty 


affairs prospered as they had never done be- 
fore; he worked more regularly, more suc- 
cessfully, and accumulated the means for 
more expensive luxuries. He soon fou 
that he needed them. The goblin’s wants in- 
creased also. Larkins soon found ha 
began to prey upon his coffee as he ha 

reyed upon his grain; eating the parched 
i with avidity, without requiring them 
to be ground, and dissolved into the “pe 
beverage. It was necessary to check this 
penchant of Logoochie, and the good-natured 
woodman, after a good deal of cogitation, 
concluded that the only way to do this was to 
teach his companion the proper methed of 

ing it; in other words, to make a sufficient 
pn of the coffee nightly, for the 
use of his eldritch guest, and inform 


him of his wishes. He did so one 
night, when after a long flourish upon 
his violin, he was appri the chuckling 
from was at his 


without, that 
He laid down hie fiddle, and brought 
out his calabash of ground coffee. He knew 
that the in was watehing all his move- 
ai teams, copraing a ft 8° 
of the grain, se at fi 

two parte This done. he ed the 
listener, to whom he had long since give 
the name of ‘old moss-foot, on account 0! 
his sly and stealthy movements. * 
* Mossfoot,” says he, “ old boy, coffee = 

to be eaten like peas or corn; it’s to 
drunk, jest as you drink, water. Nem you 
9, m > 
see, here’s more than ome & be wou 
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night, I reckon, if I more than double it, the 
rest will be quite enough for you. Now, 
you see, I'll put both together, and give it a 
great b’iling. When it’s done, I'll put mine 
in this mug, and put the bigger mug on the 
window for you. I'll sweeten it fair, and 
ou must drink jest as you see me drink. 
old boy, you'll onderstand. You mustn't 
eat any more of the coffee. “Taint the nateral 
way to use it, no how.” 

A chuckle of, approbation from without, 
followed his speech, by which he understood 
that the terms of compact were quite agree- 
able. Sure enough, the coffee was placed, 
according to arrangement, upon the sill of 
the open window, and very soon disappeared. 
Larkins quietly drank his share, never once 
looking up. But, after awhile, a good-natur- 
ed grunt at the window caused him to turn 
his eyes in that direction, and there he beheld 
the pitcher. He suffered it to remain awhile, 
then took it in, without seeing anybody, and, 
filling his pipe, he proceeded to smoke, aware, 
from long experience, that the fumes of the 
tobacco were always grateful to the nostrils of 
his goblin, though he was never conscious of 
any disposition on the part of the latter to 
“blow acloud” himself. He puffed for an hour 
by his fireside, in a condition of great content 
with the world around him, then played a 
few tunes upon his violin, and retired for the 
night to his mattress of “shuck and moss.” 
For a while he lay awake, and, before he 
slept, he heard his door creak upon its hinges, 

distinguished the rude outlines of his 
companion as he quietly entered, and streteh- 
ed himself, a mere log, enveloped in bark and 
moss, in front of the decaying embers. The 
events of this one evening were of nightly re- 
currence, with little variation, for months 
afterwards. Still, Larkins prospered after 
a moderate fashion ; increasing his profits in 
a small way, and multiplying his own com- 
forts and those of Logoochie. At length, he 
was invited by no less a person than the 
Landgrave, or Baron, upon whose estate he 
was a squatter. You know that, in Carolina, 
under the institutions ascribed to Locke and 
Shaftesbury, we had a provincial nobility: 
a Landgrave was one of the highest rank, 
next to that of Palatine, and by the laws of 
the Provinee was required to own at least 
twenty-four thousand acres of land. The 
title survived, by qoaneet the abolition 
of the legal distinction. The Landgrave in 
question, whose name is no longer remem- 
bered, was a North-Briton, and a very avari- 
cious and selfish person. He had driven up 
from the city, on the route to his stately re- 
sidence on Cooper river, and had taken a 
somewhat circuitous progress, in order to see 
Larkins. His oh no was to set him to 
work as a woodcutter; one of many whom 
he employed to load a couple of schooners 
which he kept continually plying between 
his plantation and the city. He found no 
diffieulty in engaging Larkins, at a very low 
price, paying him by the cord of wood 
for his labor. His wagons were to arrive 
weekly, at the clearing ground, to haul awa 
to the river the wood as it was accumulated. 
The contraet made, the Landgrave disappeared 
— rope mae a who terribly awed our 
simple woodman, by his pride and splendor ; 
and, the next day, the labor was begun, in 
the immediate neighborhood of Larkins’s 
wigwam. The good fellow hewed all day 
With tolerable industry, and supposed him- 
self to have eut up, perhaps, a couple of 
cords. But he did not measure it, and went 





!a slight ery, and turned to examine the stump, 


to bed somewhat more tired than usual. 
For him, indeed, the day’s work had been a 
hard one. In the night, he did not see the 
goblin appear, as before; though the pot of 
cvffee, placed on the window, had been 
drunk, and he had heard his chuckle once or 
twice without the wigwam. But it seemed | 
to him that he could hear, in the pauses of the | 
night, the sound of an axe in the wood; a 
notion, however, which he ascribed to his 
dreams, which might naturally be supposed 
to run upon the labors of the day. hen, 
however, he went to work next morning, he 
was struck by the appearance of a greater 
pile tuan he had left the evening before. This 
might be a fancy also, so he congratulated 
himself on his own efficiency, and went to 
work with renewed vigor. Next night, he 
again fancied that he heard his axe, and the 
next day he was again impressed with the 
unexpected magnitude of his pile; and so it 
continued throughout the week. When he 
proceeded to cord his wood, it far exceeded 
all his caleulations. The wagon was filled, 
and filled, and still there was much more 
wood. The Landgrave, who was profiting 
by the wants of the city, was compelled to 
send the wagon thrice a week, and, finally, 
every day. Larkins was making money. 
The amount paid him was quite enormous, 
in his humble imagination. He felt where 
his gratitude was due. He increased his 
supplies of coffee and sugar, and doubled his 
allowance to his serviceable goblin, whose 
increased chucklings betrayed his increased 
satisfaction. Our Landgrave, not satistied 
with his own gains, was now intent on dimi- 
nishing those of the woodcutter. He paid 
him a second visit, in the same state as be- 
fore; and the simple Larkins was pt yarten 
to a new contract, in which, instead of being 
paid for the quantity eut—by the cord,— 
he was paid by the day for his labor. The 
Landgrave thus withdrew the stimulus to 
performance; as well from Goblin as Wood- 
man. His ealeulations were not based upon 
any just knowledge of human nature, or 
any proper consideration of the motives by 
which it was influenced. The consequence 
might have been foreseen. The supplies of 
wood fell prodigiously. Larkins was con- 
scious, himself, of very far inferior results 
from his own labors; and he was now struck | 
with the additional fuet, that his piles, in- 
stead of increasing nightly as before, now 
underwent a singular diminution. But his 
pay must nevertheless continue the same, 
and so he suffered from no serious annoyance. 
Not so with our Landgrave. Being really 
anxious for the wood, his purpose in making 
the new bargain with Larkin, was, not to 
lessen the supply, but to lessen the ecompen- 
sation. When he found that the quantity 
now furnished from this quarter was so 
greatly diminished, he paid the woodman a | 
third visit, in the same state as before, in a 
fine carriage drawn by four horses, and at- 
tended by outriders in a rich livery of gold and 
green. He found Larkins languidly at work in 
the forest. He alighted from his vehicle and 
approached him. He spoke to him sharply, 
as having defrauded him of his rightful la- 
bor—spoke to him, in short, as, in that day, 
nobility and wealth were but too apt to 
speak to poverty and dependence,—as one 
speaks to’a worthless dog, or a lazy horse. 
In doing so, he leaned against a short stump, 
seemingly a very old tree, and was suddenly 
pierced as by a thorn. He started up with 





but he found no thorn, and ascribed the hurt 
to some sliver or splinter of the wood. The 
stump looked innocent enough. Larkins 
only smiled, looked affectionately at it, but 
said nothing. The result of the visit was 
favorable to our woodeutter. The Land- 
grave had to resume the old arrangement, 
paying Larkins by the cord, instead of by his 
day labor. Then followed the history, as 
before. The wood accumulated amazingly, 
beyond all previous experience. The night, 
to Larkins’s eyes, seemed to double fully the 
showings of the day. His own prowess in- 
creased in like proportion; and, wonder- 
ing at results so infinitely superior to those 
produced by the toils of any other of his 
employés, our Landgrave proceeded again to 
visit our woodcutter, as well in the hope to 
drive some newer bargain, as to inquire 
into the secret of such great performance. 
As before, he found Larkins in the wood, 
and busy with the fate of his forest victims. 
Never did the stately visitor behold such rapid 
execution. The green heads of the great trees 
went down thundering in the twinkling of an 
eye. The havoc was very fearful. Great gaps 
of an acre were made daily in the thick woods. 
The measured cords rose like great batteries 
on every hand. The axe revolved like light- 
ing around the head of the woodcutter, and 
every stroke seemed to bury itself fatally in 
the hearts of the most gigantic victims. 
Larkins seemed to require few pauses, and 
but little rest. At such periods, however, 
the Landgrave observed that he drew nigh 
to a short rugged stump of an ancient tree, 
that seemed a nondescript, on the top of 
which lay probably a dozen of the smaller 
gourds or calabashes, such as the farmers of 
the country used as drinking vessels. These 
might contain from two gills toa pint. The 
Landgrave saw that each of these was stop- 
ped with a cork made of the light wood 
called the tupelo. Our woodman emptied 
one of these at a draught. Then he re- 
newed his toils with wonderful increase of 
strength. He scarcely seemed to flag after 
an hour’s incessant chopping. He paused 
only to renew his draught. The Landgrave 
was curious. He drew nigh to the stump, 
took up one of the gourds, and had suc- 
ceeded in drawing the stopper and testing 
the liquor—when he suddenly felt a heavy 
strike on the side of his head, as from one 
of the calabashes. His eyes flashed fire, 
and, furious as a wild beast, he lifted his 
whip, and, with a terrible outh, struck des- 
perately at poor Lafkins, to whom he 
ascribed the blow. But the lash was caught 
in an ungainly branch of a stunted tree, that 
had entirely eseaped his sight before, and 
was thus jerked suddenly out of his hand. 
Bitter were the impreeations whieh he be- 
stowed upon our woodcutter, who found it 
difficult to persuade him that he had not ad- 
ministered the blow. Looking up, the secret 
seemed to explain itself. A dozen cala- 
bashes were hanging by their vines in the 
branches overhead. That one of them 
should have descended upon his seonee, just 
at that moment, was something of a eoin- 
eidence, but nothing more; and the humble 
assurances, and the submission and very 
regretful demeanor of our wood-cutter, served 
to mollify the wrath of the Baron. When 
he became quieted, he remembered the taste 
of the liquor with which he had been allowed 
only to wet his throat, and was reminded 
that it was gratefully pleasant, of a nutty 
flavor, slightly sweet, and somewhat oleagi- 
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nous. What couldit be? He determined to little at the hands of theologians—for they 
taste again, and again resorted to the cala- see in him a complete, well developed man, 
bashes. This time, however, the result was acting out every high human faculty, in- 
not so satisfactory; and- he dropt the cala-| genious in theory, Subtle in speculation, but 
bash as soon as he had swallowed. The never out of sight of the ordinary rights and 
liquor was now of a nauseous bitter. Un- duties of life. He was not only an eloquent 
fortunately, with the most pleasant recollec- | preacher, but a useful, working statesman, 
tions of his previous taste, and, resolved not who enforced his positions in political eco- 
again to be disappointed, he had eagerly | nowy by the practical proof of success. 
gulped an entire mouthful. The result was| While others were theorizing about the fa- 
such a spluttering and spitting, such a! mine in Ireland, and thousands were starving, 
coughing, and such contortions, on the part’ he saved the lives of a whole population in 


of the nobleman, that Larkins was fain to Scotland. His theory of poor relief differed | 
lay down the axe, and yield himself up en-| from that of many politicians (he was oppos- 


tirely to laughter. But he dared not. He | ed to the state poor-house and system of re- 
was too greatly in awe of the dignitary. | “— beggary), and he proved its practi- 
What, however, he dared not do, was done | cability by the reseue from the lowest desti- 
with impunity by his double. Such a/ tution of one of the vilest portions of Edin- 
chuckling ensued throughout the forest,| burgh. It is this consciousness of dealing 
seeming, in a sudden, to arise from every ' with an honest, mature man, a reality, that 
possible quarter, that the Landgrave recoiled | removes the prejudices and commands the 
in horror, | respect of men who profess to think his the- 

“ What does it mean, Larkins?” ology absurd. Christianity has had no abler 

“Ah, Lord! Your Honor, there’s no tell-| vindieator in this century than Chalmers. It 
ing! These are mighty strange woods, I) would be vain to look for a nobler develop- 
tell you! They're full of sperrits! I hear} ment of human character than Christianity 
‘em pretty often, with all sorts of noises.” | produced in him. 

The visit of the Landgrave was not much, The last volume of Dr. Hanna is mainly 
prolonged after this. 
sum of money in gold, and hurriedly took | Church and State, which ended in the establish- 
his leave. hen he was gone, our wood- | mentof the Free Church of Scotland. We have 
man gravely addressed the stump at his left , however, interspersed, several of those delight- 
hand, while he indulged in a quiet chuekle | ful episodes of travel which charm us in the 
also. “Ah! Mossfoot, but "twas a sound | previous volumes by their natural, simple en- 


whack you ‘gin him, and the proud old Luci- | joyment—particularly a visit to Paris, where | 
fer desarved it. He’s no feeling for a poor | no puritanical spirit checks the appreciation | 


feuow. Id like to lick him myself, but| of history or art. Chalmers we find always 
that’s unpossible, and I’m not sorry you gin | conferring the grace of the imagination upon 
it to him!” The goblin chuekled in turn; whatever he sees. How touching is that 
both parties were well satisfied; and that | idealization of the Duchess de Broglie, as 
night the fiddle of Larkins sounded more | she utters a French prayer in the home-circle 
livelily in the ears of Logoochie than ever. | of the chateau. “We then all knelt,” he 

There is more of this narrative, but the | writes in his journal, “and she uttered a 





{fe paid Larkins a/ taken up with the history of the conflicts of 


erect posture, Again and again he repeated 
the form, but the man remained silent and stiff 
as ever. A neighbor was present who knew 
more about the forms one footsteps of the 
thing, and was considered to have advanced a 
little more in civilization than the rest. Fp. 
raged at the clownishness of the bridegroom, 
he stepped forward, gave him a vigorous 
knock on the back, and said to him with cor- 
responding energy, ‘ Ye brute, can ye no boo 
to the minister!’ Dr. Chalmers’s commentary 
on this seene was brief but emphatie—‘ 7). 
heavings of incipient civilization, you know.” 


“It is a curious faculty that I have,” he 
said once, “of magnifying things. Now | 
find no difficulty in looking at this [a little 
tuft of tree-moss which he held in his hand}, 
as if I were an animaleule living there within 
it,and these !ittle fibres a great, fine forest 
with fine green mounds in it.” 

And take this familiar key to the life of his 
Scripture readings :— 


CHALMERS'S BIBLE READINGS, 


“Reposing in his easy-chair, aud recalling 
the subjects of his ‘ Bible Readings,’ he would 
say, ‘1 am fond of the Old Testament; what 
a stately procession of Scripture character: ! 
| lL have just twelve that I call my magnates; 
what a pinnacle that speech of our Saviour's 
lifts Abraham to—‘he rejoiced to see my day,’ 
piercing the futurity of 2000 years.—I like 
saac, there was such a mildness about him: it 
is very picturesque his going forth to meditate 
in the evening tide.—Jacob’s early life is most 
distasteful to me, The truth is, he was just 
too much o’'a sneck-drawer: he was the sneck- 
| drawer, and Esau was the snool about the 
| pottage. But how impressive his interview 
| with Pharaoh and his closing seene!—There 
| was great chivalry no doubt in David pouring 
| out the water before the Lord—the chivalry ot 
| the Middle Ages, in the antique Jewish way of 
‘it. I eannot say I altogether sympathize in 
it; I wad e’en ha’e ta’en a willy-waucht o' the 





engineer's whistle warns us that damages | French prayer; could not follow it, but her) water.—I like everything that marks the 
are repaired. Let us resume our progress. | frequent ‘O Seigneur, in a most devotional identity of human nature. I am sure that 
We ean tell of the further adventures of our | tone, went to my heart.” Not long after he | judgment of Solomon’s would make a great 


woodman as we proceed. 


THE LIFE OF CHALMERS.* 


WE have now before us the eoneluding | 


5S 


volume of the Life of Chalmers, by his son-in- | 


| writes to the Duke on the death of that lady: | stir among the women; tongues wad no be 
'* Her kindness during the few days I lived | idle at Jerusalem.” 


{under your hospitable roof will never, | 2 : : 
| never be effaced from my grateful recollec- | And this illustration of the light and 


tion. Her conversation, and, above all, her | warmth of his every-day character :— 


| prayers poured forth in the domestic circle, | 


VISIT TO HIS NATIVE VILLAGE. 
und which, at the time of their utterance, | 


law, Dr. Hanna. As a complete portraiture | an : . 
of the man, a vivid presentation by narrative, toed a ten pr ale thud oir RM Sehr, 
anecdote, and his own personal diaries, the | edhe of fhe ts aweit* y 
work ranks with Lockhart’s admirable exhi- | "Th y somal “ thesk Wel 
bition of Sir Walter. We have followed |... dete of Chalmers walkine with on Ene 
its successive volumes with unfailing inter- | lish edn in the sonttree end suddenly 
est; | for there is, so to speak, in everything | stopping him to admire the glories of some 
whieh Chalmers docs or in whatever place perspective in an “ opening.” “ What is it?” 
he is, a biographic vitality. ‘The noble per- | said the Baronet; “I can oa nothing.” But 
sonality of the man is infused into his acts | Chelmere’s tin cinati ait” ‘eat thi 
and writings. This is the secret of all elo-) Ha! wits fin as ? fi every te. 
quenee, what the individual himself feels, ing Rata ra . Sali Se Net are set 
= + Pn of eeely As P onloabiy illustration of the same 

e. ; 

It is a noble lesson which this biography faculty, take the comment on this story, as 
teaches, a union of humility with dignity, of | Chalmers relates it, of 
sobriety with cheerfulness, of learning with 
nature, the man shining forth in the Chris- 
tian, and not to be overpowered by any ac- 
eretions of pedantry of the pulpit or the pro- 
fessor’s chair. Chalmers is ever young, 
hearty, spontaneous. His eandid exposition 
of the philosophy of Christianity, no less 
than his love of science, -has made-him popu- 
lar with many who’ commonly aeeept very | 


A RUDE BRIDAL SCENE. 


“This brings to my mind a story connected 
with Buckhaven, which, you know, is a peeu- 
liar sort of place. It was long, and is yet to 
some extent, behind other places in point of 
civilization ; but some few of the inhabitants 
got a little in advance of the rest. The minis- 
ter of the parish went one day to solemnize a 
marriage; he made the bridegroom, of course, 
ome | eae to be a faithful, loving, and indulgent 
Pi, ky « usband—at least, he put the question to that 

' effeet, but could not get him to alter his stiff, 








* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
mers. By bis Son-in-law, the Rev. W 
4vole. VolIV. Harpers. 


“In the spring of 1845, Dr. Chalmers visited 
‘his native villarge. It almost looked :s if he 
/eame to take farewell, and as if that pecu- 
| liarity of old age which sends it back to the 
days of childhood for its last earthly reminis- 
cences had for a time and prematurely taken 
hold of him. His special object seemed to be 
to revive the recollections of his boyhood— 
gathering Johnny-Groats by the sea-beach o! 
the Billowness, and lilaes from an aneient 
hedge, taking both away to be laid up in his 
repositories at Edinburgh.* Not a place or 
person familiar te him in earlier years was left 
unvisited. On his way to the chureh-yard, he 
went up the very road along which he had 

one of old to the os age Slippie 
into a poor-looking dwelling by the way, h¢ 
said tr his companion, Dr. Williamson, ‘I 
would just like to see the plaee where Lizzy 
Green’s water-bueket used to stand '"—the said 
water-bucket having been a favorite haunt 0! 
the overheated ball-players, and Lizzy a great 
favorite for the free access she allowed to It. 
He called on two contemporaries of his boy- 
hood, one of whom he had not seen for forty- 
five, the other for fifty-two years, and took the 
most boyish delight in reeognising how the 





* After his death, a drawer of his desk was found filled 
with relice of many kinds, among which was a piece of 
lilac, labelled “ Lilac from my father's garden. 
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«mould ef antiquity had gathered upon their 
features,’ and in recounting stories of his 
school-boy days. ‘James,’ said he, to the old- 
est of the twa, a tailor, now upwards of eighty, 
who in those days had astonished the children, 
and himself among the number, with displays 
of superior knewledge, ‘you were the first 
- man that ever gre me something like a cor- 
rect notion of the form of the earth. I knew 
that it was round, but I thought always that it 
was round like a shilling till you told me that 
it was round like a marble’ ‘Well, John,’ 
said he, to the other, whose face, like his own, 
had suffered severely from small-pox in his 
childhood, * you and I have had one advantage 
over folk with finer faces—theirs have been 
aye getting the waur, but ours have been aye 
getting the better o’ the wear!’ The dining- 
room of his grandfather's house had a fire- 
place fitted up behind with Dutch tiles adorn- 
ed with various quaint devices, upon which he 
had used to feast his eyes in boyish wonder 
and delight. These he now sought out most 
diligently, but was grieved to find them all so 
blackened and begrimed by the smoke of half 
a century, that not ene of his old wind-mills 
or burgomasters was visible. To one apart- 
ment he felt a peculiar tie, as having been ap- 
ropriated exclusively to his use in is college 
ays when the love of solitary study was at 
times a passion.* But the most interesting 
visit of all was to Barnsmuir, a place a few 
miles from Anstruther on the way to Creail. 
In his schoolboy days it had been oceupied by 
Captain R , whose eldest daughter rode 
in daily on a little pony to the school at 
Anstruther, Dr. Chalmers was then a boy of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, but he 
was not too young for an attachment of a sin- 
gularly tenacious hold. Miss R was 
married (1 believe while he was yet at college) 
to Mr, F and his opportunities of seeing 
her in after life were few, but that early im- 
pression never faded from his heart. At the 
time of this visit to Anstruther in 1845, she 
had been dead for many years, but, at Dr. 
Chalmers’s particular request, her younger sis- 
ter met him at Barnsmuir. Having made the 
most affectionate inquiries about Mrs. F 
and her family, he inquired particularly about 
her death, receiving with deep emotion the in- 
telligence that she had died in the full Chris- 
tian hope, and that some of his own letter: to 
her sister had served to soothe and comfort 
her latest hours. ‘Mrs. W ,” said he, 
eagerly, ‘is there a portrait of your sister any- 
where in this house?” She took him to a 
room, and pointed to a profile which hung 
upon the wall. He planted himself before it— 
gazed on it with intense earnestness—took 
down the picture, took out his card, and, by 
two wafers, fixed it firmly on the back of the 
portrait, exactly opposite to the face. Havin 
replaced the likeness, he stood before it ice, 
burst into a flood of tears, accompanied by the 
warmest expressions of attachment. After 
leaving the house, he sauntered in silence 
round the garden, buried in old recollections, 
heaving a sigh oceasionally, and muttering to 
himself—‘more than forty years ago!’ It is 
not often that a boyish feeling survives so 
long, and still less frequent that after such a 
life of variety and oceupation as his had been, 
it should break out so freshly and strongly ; 
nor would we have venture. to record the in- 
cident, did it net appear te us to prove that 
Dr, Chalmers was as much distinguished for 
the tenderness and tenacity of his attachments 
as for the brilliancy of his intellectual gifts.” 


This is the vein of mingled piety and hu- 























aces ee ba old oie Chehnare once pevicon hiss ey 
room Ww asin em u nm 8 e. 
When asked what had ‘hm, he sald, it's Thomas 


do you think he exclzimed? ‘It's too bad that 
ev na room—lI just wish that 1 had a world to 


manity in the strictly personal portions of 
Dr. Hanna’s volumes. We notice witha sad 
pleasure that the earlier portions of this work 
formed an appropriate solace and recreation 
of Henry Clay’s last earthly days. 





MACKINNONS AMERICAN SKETCHES.* 


Livety and rapid, Captain Mackinnon’s 
Sketches cannot be said to be wanting in 
liberal appreciation of the American people. 
His book is written in exemplification of the | 
adage—* smartest nation in all creation.” 
Indeed he carries this so far as sometimes to 
be himself ahead of the very fast people he 
is describing. For example, we think he 
shows an ultra credulity in the prosecution 
of the almighty dollar when he expresses b's 
conviction that enormous treasure lies buried 
—the alleged treasure of Captain Kidd—at 
the very spot at the foot of the highlands of 
the Hudson where a few months since a crop 
of unfortunates were terribly fleeced in look- 
ing for it. The search, he tells us “from 
good authority” is to be resumed, * with 
powerful and effective means,” &c., and adds 
for himself—*We fully believe that the 
Quedagh or Seuddee Merchant lies there ; 
and do not see why, with such skill and 
energy as Brother Jonathan will bring to 
bear on such a project, it should not be sue- 
cessful, and prove 2s profitable a venture es 
that of Phipps”—which realized about a 
million and a half of dollars. 

We fear there is a somewhat similar cre- 
dulity in the chapter on “ Travelling,” which 
promises us by the use of a simple English 
trail net, much used for Billingsgate, the 
turbot, sole, brill, plaice of the old world 
now swarming uncaught on our shores. If 
they were caught, millions of dollars would 
be added to our annual resources, as Captain 
Mackinnon justly remarks—* An extraordi- 
nary gain to a country whence this vast 
source of wealth may be secured without 
any drain on the land, and with no other ex- 

ense than the labor of securing the fish.” 
he disappointed fishermen of the Bay of 
Fundy should turn their attention to it. 

Captain Mackinnon begins his tour with 
-New York, promising the city at its present 
rate of increase a population equal to that of 
London at present, in twenty-five years. The 
luxury, hotels, steamboats, shipping, are en- 
thusiastically applauded. One thing only 
annoys the Captain, and a very serious thing 
it is if he meditates a sojourn in this coun- 





try,—the alleged shortness of human life as 
compared with the statisties of England. 
This matter, probably. has hardly been sub- 


criminating examination. 


look directly the other way. A population 
which receives an immigration of a thousand 
a day, under circumstances mostly unfavora- 
ble to health, is likely to show a large per 
centage of mortality, which should not fairly 
be set down to the genius loci. The reme- 
dies proposed by Capt, Mackinnon are sensi- 
ble, though not heard of for the first time. 
Let the ladies wear thick shoes, and accus- 


} i, . 2 
| exercised #’ was the polite offer made to me. 


mitted as yet to a sufficiently close and dis- | 4...» 
The important | 
statistical results stated in our last number | continued my companion. And we leisurely 
and derived from a considerable investigation, | advanced down the two hundred yards that 





tom themselves to a proper quality of exer-| 
cise in the open air. ‘The remarks on what | 
one of the London farces calls “the brought- | 
age up” of the children are well worthy of! 
attention, though we never remember in our | 
experience to have fallen upon a nursery— 








* Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches Afloat and Ashore. | 
By Captain Mackinnon, R.N. Harpers. 


such as seen by Capt. M.—where the young 
people regale themselves with a mixture, for 
luncheon, of molasses, butter, and “some 
pickles.” Under the circumstances, we 
think the inward ejaculation of Capt. M. per- 
fectly natural—** You nasty little beast! 
exclaims I to myself; ‘that is a capital re- 
ceipt for bile, indigestion, and otier com- 
plaints of the stomach.’ ” 

Captain Mackinnon has been reading 
Knox, or somebody or other, and has a me- 
lancholy, undigested theory of population in 
his head, which he vents after the following 
surprising manner :— 


“The chief reason of the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the Americans to foreign opinion, par- 
ticularly that of England, arises from an in- 
stinctive dread of the decadence of their race 
on the continent of America, which will like- 
wise satisfactorily explain the intolerable 
aversion Americans express, and no doubt en- 
tertain, for the negro blood. How can they 
possibly feel otherwise, when one great physi- 
ological fact is constantly pressing on them ; 
namely, that the Celt and the Saxon breeds 
are undeniably, however slightly, depreciat- 
ing, while the negro flourishes as in an indi- 
genous soil ?” 


What does the man mean! What lati- 
tude or longitude is he talking about? Does 
the negro flourish in New York beyond the 
Saxon? Does the Saxon deteriorate in the 
mountains of Vermont or the hill-country of 
Georgia? How does the “ instinctive dread” 
operate on foreign opinion? Does it vitiate 
English logic, render us fastidious to the 
style of Thomas Carlyle, or insoluble to the 
jokes of Dickens? 

Captain Mackinnon is a naval man, and his 
opinions on the service may be worth more 
than his venturings on “ physiological facts.” 
He appears to be quite delighted, beyond the 
manner of Britons, with the various navy- 
yards and their resources, at Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and elsewhere. He is 
particularly pleased with certain field howit- 
zers at Washington :— 


“These admirable and exquisitely simple 
howitzer-guns are twelves and twenty-four 
pounders; the twelves averaging 750 ewt., 
and the twenty-fours 1300 ewt. It is impossi- 


ble to describe the ease and celerity with 


which these guns are transferred from a boat’s 
slide to a field carriage, and vice versd. At 
this time, the guns and slides and carriages 
were all lying in a confused mass on the floor 
of the store. — 

“*Would you like to see the field-howitzer 


Amazingly,’ I replied; ‘nothing bet- 


“ «Tet us, then, walk down to the Potomac,’ 


separated us fromthe river. Before, however, 
the distance was passed, the twenty-four pound 
howitzer came racing after us, dragged by six, 
and pushed by two dock-yard matees. 

“Quick work,’ thought I, ‘quick work for 
matees.” 

“* Now, sir, take out your watch, and mark 
time while they fire. Mind how you point 
her, added the Commodore, addressing the 
men; ‘see the shot don’t hit that sloop in the 
bend. Now, then, begin.’ 

“*These dock-yard matees are a pretty 
smart set of sailor chaps, I guess,’ said 
‘Why, there were four discharges within thirty 
seconds; two shots were ricochetting at the 
same moment.” 

“The intelligent officer who constructed 
these admirable field carriages, as well as 
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many other ordnance improvements, was re- 
warded for his exertions the same day by a 


vote of Congress, which seeured to bim one | 


thousand five hundred dollars per annum 
extra, 

“Ourveting at a sharp run round an old 
anchor lying on the ground, the howitzer 
disappeared at a rapid pace. 
mistaken if this was not the simplest and most 
effective field-piece in the world—still more 
mistaken if the majority of the crew were not 
brought up in an English man-of-war. 

“ These guns are east from copper procured 
from Lake Superior. It is asserted that this 
metal is a considerable per centage more 
adhesive and tough than any other copper 
known. 

“A remarkable contrast was afforded in 
comparing this gun with one lying close by. 
The latter unsightly abortion was east in Eng- 
land in 1777, and sent out to Cornwallis to 
assist in coercing Washington and the Ameri- 
ean colonies. Its exceeding ugliness merits a 
short description. Length, two feet ten inches. 
Ten ineh bore, with several reinforce rings 
Weight, about nine ewt. It is now looked 
Upon more as if it were an antediluvian curi- 
osity than a trophy. There is not the slight- 
est chance of its ever coming into use again.” 


The western sketches have animation, 
with that kind of exaggeration which helps 


a man at a dinner-table in telling a Ker or, | 


as Charles Mathews used to say, “ True, 
*pon honor, what'll you lay it’s a lie!” We 
o not for a moment impeach the veracity of 
Capt. Mackinnon. We are simply testifying 
to his powers as a story-teller. It is impos- 
sible to conceive any manner of doubt touch- 
ing his meeting Captain Ezekiah Conelin 
Brum, a gentleman of precisely that name 
standing on the prairie in the pree.se attitude 
indieated, or that the said Captain delivered 
himself in precisely the following terms :-— 


A YANKEE OFFER, 


“I was once strolling on the beautiful prai- 
ries, and perceived, a little in advance, a tall, 
gaunt Yankee. He stood erect, leaning on his 
rifle, watching my approach. As I never met 
anything but the utmost civility and attention 
on my rambles, I went up to him with my 
usual confidence. On approaching him, he - 
dressed me as follows: 

“*Well, Captin. How are you? 

“*Very well,’ replied [, ‘how does the 
world wag with your 

“*T have a duty to perform, Captin,’ he re- 
plied. 

“*Fire away, and do your duty,’ rejoined. 
I, wondering what duty my stalwart Yankee 
friend had to perform, 

“* Well, Captin,’ he continued, ‘ 7 are not 
at all starched up, as I thought all Britishers 
were. You wear tow breeches, and don’t 
think more of yourself than any of us, More- 
over, I see you carry a large jar the other day, 
and I know you have lots of dollars. Well, 
then, it’s my duty to ask you to take a drink.’ 

“*With all my heart,’ returned [;- and we 
repaired to my friend's log-house. 

“ After a social glass and sundry shakings of 
hands, my Yankee friend told me his history. 

“*I ft in Mexico,’ said he. ‘I likewise jit 
the Jnjuns in Californy, and have had a good 
deal of experience in savage warfare, My 
name is Captin Ezekiah Conclin Brum, and I 
think you are the best Yankee Britisher I ever 
seed, Now, then, Captin, I have a proposal 
to make to the British Government ; but before 
{ tell it you, I'll explain what made me fust think 
of it, When I returned from fitting the In- 
juns in Californy, I read in the papers the ac- 
counts of your fitting -the Injuns at the Cape of 
Good Hope. . Well, I wanted to find out all 
about it, so I sent to England, by u relation of 


I am very mueh | 


/mine who is mate of a liner, for a British in- 
| fantry musket, with all the fizins. About six 
weeks ago it arrived here, and here it is, 
Captin’ (going to a corner and bringing out a 
regulation musket). * Well,Captin, did you ever 
see such a clumsy varment in all your born 
days? Now, Captin, look out of the doorway. 
Do yen see that blazed stump? It is seven feet 
high, and broader than any man. It’s exact! 
one hundred and fifty yards from my door. 
have fired that clumsy varment at the stump 
till my head ached, and my shoulder was quite 
sore, and have hardly hit it once. Now, then, 
Captin, look’ee here’ (taking up bis seven-bar- 
reled, revolving rifle, and letting fly one barrel 
after the other), ‘I guess you will find seven 
bullets in the dlazed stump. 1 will, however, 
stick seven playing cards on the stump, in 
different places, and if you choose, will hit 


them all.’ 
“*You are very skilful,’ I exclaimed. 
ee more quite as skilful as 


“<*There are 
mded; ‘but, Captin, let me ask 


me,’ he res 





| and fifty yards!’ 

| “*No, thank you,’ I hastily answered, ‘1 
| had rather not.’ 

| “Would you like to be one of two, or three, 
| or even six, with bagnet fixed and all? urged 

he. s 

| “*No,’ Lreplied, ‘certainly not, You would 
have the best chanee by far. 

“*Now then comes my offer to the British 
295 pooner Will you make it to them from 
me ?” 

“*No,’ repligd I, ‘If I made the finest 
offer in the world to the British Government, 
the chances are they would not read it. If 
they did, they would only sneer at me, and 
call me officious and impertinent, and very 
likely put a black mark against my naine. I 
cannot, therefore, present your offer; but 
I will put it in print, if you like, and the publie 
ean judge of its merits. 

“*That’s the very thing, Captin,’ returned 
he in an animated voice; ‘and that will stir 
| up public opinion—at least it would in the 
| States, where, when once a thing is made plain, 
| it is adopted, never mind who the reeommend- 
| er me be.’ 

“*My offer to the British Government is as 
follows: I, Ezekiah Conelin Brum, have learnt 
by the Pipe that the last war at the Cape of 
Good I ope cost ten million dollars (two mil- 
lions sterling) to the British Government; and 
that it is likely the present war will cost quite 
as much, and be a protracted affair. 1, Ezeki- 
ah Conclin Brum, have a high opinion of the 
bravery of the British pac but a very 
contemptuous opinion of their arms. I, Eze- 
kiah Conelin Brum, will undertake to enlist 
tive thousand Yankee marksmen, each armed 
_ with a seven-barrelled revolving rifle, or any 
better weapon that may turn up, and kill or 
| disperse all the Injuns on the British territory 
| at the Cape of Good Hope, within six months 
of our landing there; conditionally, that the 
survivors are paid the sum of five million dol- 
Jars, on the extirpation of the Injuns, and set- 
tlement of peace: thus saving half the ex- 
pense, and great numbers of British soldiers. 
in course, the British Government must send 
us over in their brass-bottomed nts. 
This will be easy, as we can stow very close, 
having little or no baggage.’ 

“*You think your five thousand “marks- 
men” could do it in six months,’ said I. 

“*Sartain,’ he replied; ‘we should be ekal 
to thirty thousand troops with such tarnal, 
stiff, clumsy consarns as them reg'lation 
muskets is, We should do it slick, right 
away.’ 

“* Suppose you were successful,’ I rejoined, 
‘what would you and your Yankee marksmen 
do afterwards?’ 











ou, woul pe: jit me with that machine, 
bagnet and all, against my rifle at one hundred. 





“*Do afterwards?’ echoed he: ‘why, many 
would settle in the country, and show them 
how to go ahead. 

“*And,’ added I, ‘turn it into a republic 
before Jong.’ 

“*In course, that is sure to follow afore 
long, whether we go or stay. But I tell’ce 
what it is, Captin; this here gold in Australy 
will bring on a republic there while you Bri- 
tishers are dreaming about it.’ 

“ *Good-by, Captain Ezekiah Conelin Brum,’ 
I exclaimed, as I shook hands heartily at part- 
ing. ‘I will print your proposal. It will 
have the advantage of novelty, at any rate.’ 

“*Good-by, Captin. Wont you take a 
chaw? But mind you write, and tell me al! 
about it.’” 


Well told, certainly—~quite equal to Capt. 
Marryait. 

There is an aceount in the latter part of 
the volume of a hurricane in Antigua, which 
is exceedingly well worked up. The papers 
deseriptive of Wild Sports of the Falklands 
have also some lively scenes. 

Captain Mackinnon is fine as a sketcher, is 
always entertaining, and frequently sugges- 
tive. He is quite at home with a certain 
style of American humor, and shows evi- 
dence, here and there, of a speculating as 
well as more purely mental speculative turn 
of mind—for all of which his book is quite 
worth perusing. 


SICILY.* 


Pavermo lies but a night’s sail distant from 
Naples; but of the thousands who visit that 
delightful city we may safely say that not 
more than some few seore avail themselves 
of this proximity afforded by steam. The 
cities on the eastern coast of the island of 
Sicily are better known to travellers, as the 
steamers from Malta touch at Syracuse, 
Catania, and Messina. ‘To understand Sicily, 
however, you must penetrate further than 
these points, and forsake the palatial apart- 
ments and creature comforts 0 Rignor Abate 
at Catania or mine host of the Trinacria at 
Palermo, and the comparative luxury of 2 
vettura, for the jog-trot of a mule by day, 
the fleas and knobs of the worst beds in 
Christendom by night, with sueh provender 
as your guide has the foresight to provide. 
Yet with all these drawbacks the “giro” of 
the island will be found a delightful trip for 
persons in good health. The very novelty of 
the mode of travel has its charms. The 
procession of yourself and your fellow- 
travellers is headed by the muleteer with his 
piccolo perched before him or nestled on one 
of the parniers containing the earpet-bags and 
valises of the party,—the said piccolo being 4 
youthful scion of the muleteer, and accompa- 
nying him for the double purpose of being 
instructed in the calling in which he is to 
succeed his sire, and of being foraged for a 
fortnight at your expense. After your 
noble selves follows the guide, purveyor, 
valet, and what not, a dozen officials rolled 
into one, with his mule laden with a hetero- 
geneous collection of pots and pans, tin 
lates, tea and sugar, salt and pepper, % 
ttle of brandy, and as many of Marsala as 
he can find odd corners for. His is a veri- 
table sumpter mule, and on emerging from 
the city gate on a horse road which may have 
in order in the sixteenth century, 

but has never been repaired, it is joltingly 
evident, since you may fancy yourself a per- 








* Sicily: a Pilgrimage. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 0- 
P. Putuam. 
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80 in Don Quixote, or one of the media- 
val Waverley novels. You feel somewhat of 
the ancient dignity of travel, particularly 
when on entering a town the loafers thereof, 
who ar to comprise the entire popula- 
tion, follow you to your inn and mount guard, 
for the chance of a glimpse of the “ fores- 
tieri,” beneath your balcony, or follow you in 
your lion hunt through the town with an 
audible discussion between themselves as to 
whether the party are “Inglese” or “ Fran- 
chese.” 

Sicily may be likened in the traveller’s eye 
to the quaint three-legged emblem of Its 
triangular form, the Trinaeria, in which its in- 
habitants so much delight, which has a foot 
to stand on and is “right side up” which- 
ever way it is turned, so the traveller, wher- 
ever he may set his foot, will find it planted 
in some locality of romantic or historic in- 
terest. 

With the exception of Brydone’s volumes 
written half a century or so ago, but which 
by the by are still exeellent reading, we do 
not know of any work exclusively devoted 
to Sicily but the one before us. It was pub- 
lished some years ago under the title of 
« Isabel, or Sicily.” e first of these titles 
is dropped in the present edition, and wisely, 
for it suggested a Mrs. Radcliffe “ Sicilian 
romance,” filled with the bravos, assassins, 
banditti, and heroic maidens acquainted with 
the use of fire-arms, with which the island 
has been peopled by melo (or rather rotten) 
dramatists from time immemorial, instead of 
the pleasant, quiet volume it really is. For 
our parts, we should with Miss Isabel 
from the book as readily as from the title- 
page, as the story with which she is connect- 
ed is extremely slight, and neither herself nor 
her companions are persons of much interest. 

The story, however, oecupies little space 
in the book, which is main!y occupied with 
an account of a tour through the island. 
Mr. Tuckerman’s route was more extended 
than Brydone’s, embracing the rarely visited 
southern and western coasts of the island, as 
well as the route through the interior. The 
chief or rather only attractions of this south 
and west coast are, as is well known, the 
splendid remains of Greek architecture in the 
temples of Girgenti and Segeste, and the 
Titanic ruins of Selinuntium. In these Mr. 
Tuckerman’s scholarly pen, of course, finds a 
labor it delights in. e select his desecrip- 
tion of the lone beauty of 


SEGESTE. 


“Tt was but dawn when they left the vil- 
lage which formed the boundary of the car 
riage-road, and guided their horses into the 
path which leads to the site of the ancient 
Higesta. The way lay along the edge of a 
deep glen. The ranges of mountains opposite 
are rockeribbed, and dotted with cultivated 
lots, and the path itself is thickly bordered 
with overhanging bushes, clusters of worm- 
wood, and innumerable wild flowers. From 
the more elevated parts of this rugged and 
narrow h, when the wide slopes on the 
right, the green defile beneath, and the clear 
horizon beyond, were all visible, the seene was 
remarkably picturesque. As they wound 
slowly along, gradually coming in sight of its 
different features, the morning light stole 
softly, and in gentle gradations, over the land- 
seape, now falling goldenly upon some high 
mound, now giving a silvery glow to the 
polished leaves of a distant and lofty tree, and 
radiating more and more broadly a clear light 
along the eastern sky. Isabel's gaze was di- 
reeted to the hills on her left, as the sun thus 





silently dispersed from their tops the mist of | the lesser pile of ruins which indicate where 
night, when, at a break in their line, unex-| stood the ancient Selinus. Between this pot 
| pectedly as a vision, appeared the beautiful | and the opposite elevation was the port of the 
_ temple, standin, in solitary prominence upon | city, now choked up with sand ; and the plain 
a broad, high hill-top. The early gleam of the | above the further promontory is covered, for a 
jsun fell upon its simple columns, between | considerable space around, with the massive 
which glimmered from afar the lucid horizon. | remains of the temples of Selinuntium. These 
The lonely position of this chaste edifice gives | fragments, with the exception of two or three 
a singular and striking effect to its first ap-| columns which still rise in stern pride, seem to 
pearance, rising thus to the eye unawares. No | have been thrown down by some violent con- 
trees interrupt the view. No adjacent ob-| vulsion of the earth. They are all in a style of 
jects distract the attention. Though by no| severe simplicity, and the vestiges of the 
means lofty or commanding in its proportions, | largest editice indicate its size to have been 
it is placed so high, that, when seen from be-| grand beyond conception. There is something 
low, and thus distantly, there is a majesty in | unique, even to one very familiar with the 
its aspect which is deeply impressive. The | trophies of antiquity, in the appearance of this 
time worn hue, the graceful pillars, the airy | massof ruins. Broken columns, capitals, wall- 
architecture, the elevated position, induce an | stones, and architraves, huddled promiseu- 
immediate and most ne impression. The | ously together, and bearing few traces of 
beholder at once feels that there is before him | time’s corrosive touch, but rather wearing a 
a Grecian temp e—one of those few specimens | hue of freshness and undiminished strength, 
which embalm and illustrate a principle of art, | Their position, however, and the herbage and 
and memorialize an exploded but poetical reli-| wild flowers which grow luxuriantly amid and 
gion. The perfect repose of an hour, the ex- | around them, sufficiently vindicate their claim 
tensive and varied scenery, the lonely position | to the title of ruins. The sea-breeze stirred 
of this fair vestige, and its tranquil beauty, | the flowing hair of Isabel as she sat upon one 
were searcely realized by the travellers, ere, | uf these huge fragments between her uncle 
like a scenic image, it was lost to view as sud-| and Vittorio, while their purveyor arranged 
denly as it had apneened The next bend of | their collation upon the wide slab of a fallen 
the mountains veiled it from their gaze, and | pillar. She looked seaward, round over the 
left them at liberty to speculate upon its ap-| verdant plains, and then upon these noble and 
anager gy * * * After winding round the | prostrate remains, and the glad harmony of 
ase of the hiils, they came out upon the | nature seemed to blend with the solemn musie 
almost barren scene which once teemed with of antiquity, and move in one deep, rich, and 
the dwellings of an ancient city. On the sum- | softened cadence over her heart.” 
mit of a mountain, itself the centre of an | q 
amphitheatre of hills, are the remains of the| . We should have liked a few more road- 
amphitheatre of Segeste ; and as one sits upon | Side scenes, glimpses of familiar life. and the 
the highest range of stone seats, the eye |“ humors” of muleteers and guides than we 
glances over a mountainous and wild region, | find, for there is much of the humorous as 
embracing a prospect of remarkable extent. | well as the romantic to be picked up in those 
B-low, upon a lesser elevation, and in the | rongh roads, tumble-down streets, and queer 
centre of a dale, appears the temple—the|jnns of Sicily. We have, however, an 
only other distinct relic of the ruined city.| ghundance in choice description and seasona- 
ca thirty-six ne ve mueh | indented and ' ble reflection to be grateful for. 
shattered, and have been partially restored. | J¢ jg not often that the public have a copy- 
As the strangers stood upon the weedy ground, | |. ht k of th ble chatzeter of ti 
beneath the roofless architrave, the wind | ~— <n OF the agrecasie chatacter of the 
sighed through the open pillars as it swept | V€ Under consideration offered to them for 
from the hills. A flock of goats were rumi-| twenty-five cents in so tasteful a dress ap that 
nating upon the slope which declined from the mn whieh it appears, in the uniform of Mr. 
front of the building, and scores of birds, dis-| Putnam’s semi-monthly library, and his 
tributed by the intrusion, fluttered and wailed rany-headed majesty will do well to avail 
above their heads.” himself of the chance. 


With this may be coupied a view of 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


FER SEO 08 SHEEN, |— Tuere is nothing we have more desired 
“On quitting the place to visit the site of than to see literature treated as among the 
Selinuntium, which city was evidently indebt- | « realities” of everyday dealing; it is there- 
ed for its most lasting material to this very fore that we have a pleasure in finding this 
quarry, they found the path far different from | among the other substantial news by the 
that which they had threaded since morning. | .¢¢, “ Arctic -” 
: : S| steamer “ Arctic: 
It was a lane, thickly bordered with myrtles . . 
and flowery shrubs, which perfumed the air; “ Considerable uneasiness has been created 
beneath a sunlight so vivid, that they were in commercial circles at the cessation of all 
glad to guide their horses beneath the trees | business between France and Belgium, in con- 


whieh overhung the way. 
mingled wildness and garden-like beauty in 
this sequestered road which charmed Isabel, 
and she was delighted to find, in many of the 
floral emblems that seemed to smile upon her 
from their waving stalks, or meekly court a 
glane~ from below, many of the flowers which 
at home were deemed worthy of assiduous eul- 
ture. Through the openings in the hedge, 
here and there, were visible the thatched and 
hive-like tents of carbonari and the cheese- 
makers. Near the former a wreath of blue 


stag-like heads motionless, giving a rural and 
icturesque air to the otherwise deserted scene. 


out upon a sandy beach, upon which broke, in 
gentle murmurings, the blue waters of the sea, 





smoke curled gracefully upwards; and about | 
the latter the cattle Inv in groups, with their 


There was a/| sequence of the delay in arranging the com- 


mercial treaty between the two countries. 
The difficulty is alleged to be the refusal of the 
Belgian negotiators to agree to the clause for 
suppressing the piracy practised by Belgian 
publishers with respect to French literature. 
The Constitutionnel states the negotiations are 
on the eve of a satisfactory adjustment. The 
Debats says the Convention is actually signed. 
| Another Convention granting certain eommer- 
|cinl advantages to Belgium was, it is said, 
| signed at the same time.” 





| We may add here, that the International 


Copyright question between England and 
i\the United States is “under consideration” 


rom this shady and soothing way they eame | at Washington—and so thoroughly has the 


way been prepared, in publie opinion, by a 
diligent examination of the topic, through 


and, ascending a high cliff, were at the foot of | the press, that we anticipate no substantial 
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and valid bar to its early settlement. There 
is not a man of consequence in the country 
who would, in our belief, make a plain de- 
claration against it, under his own name. 


— From indications, here and there, we 
may infer that a better class of readers is 
gradually forming, and that there is a pros- 
pect that the “hurrah” style of criticism 
may one of these days receive a check. 
Last week we publi-hed a spicy testimony 
ayainst the “ Age of Words.’ This week it 
is that excellent publication, the New York 
Chronicle, which has something to say on the 
subject of “ unprofitable reading” to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


“What is it? Ist, reading books that are 
full of words and empty of ideas. There are 
many works of thiskind. Some authors, when 
they go to write, seem to think of the old 
man’s advice to his son, which was, to say 
nothing but keep talking. The art of book- 
making with them seems to consist in getting 
one idea and eplittiog it up into millesima! 
fractions, and riding it through 400 pages. To 
read such authors 1s a waste of precious time. 

“There are books that are as full of ideas as 
others are of words. Goldsmith said of Butler, 
that he had more ideas than lines, This, not- 
withstanding his rough style, has given him a 
‘as-port through the gates of immortality. 

‘here are a few writers of this class, and they 
form an agreeable oasis in the desert of author 
land. They are full of ideas; as you open 
their volumes they fly out like bees from a 
hive. Sueh were some of the ancients, whose 
literary monuments are with us to this day. 
One rises from the perusal of their works a 
wiser man, But in this book-making age such 
authors are searee, Every man rushes to the 
»ress with his small morsel of imbeeility, his 
fittle pi-ce of favorite nonsense, and is not easy 
till he sees his impertinenee stitched in blue 
covers, Some one possesses the vivacity of a 





harlequin,—he is fuddled with animal spirits, 
gildy with constitutional joy; in sueh a state 
he must write or burst: a discharge of ink is 
an evacuation absolutely necessary to avoid 
fatal and plethoric congestion. A musty and 
limited pedant yellows himself a little among 
rolls nee records, plunders a few libraries, and 
lo, we have an entire new work by the learned 
Mr. Dunee, and that after an incubation of 
only one mouth. He is, perhaps, a braggado- 
cio of minuteness, a swaggering chronologer, 
a man bristling up with small facts, prurient 
with dates, wantoning in obsolete evidence. 
No matter; there are plenty of newspapers 
who are constantly lavishing their praises upon 
small men and bad books. A mendacious press 
will }-uff the book through a brief season, and 
then it will go to feed the devouring maw of 
the past.” | 
— In the second volume of his Autobio- | 
graphy, just published, Mr. Jerdan has some | 
ossip in relation to the present ruler of 
rance. Here is one item: 





“But I have a remarkable anecdote to ap- 
pend to this notice, which I think eminently 
characteristie of the individual who is now 
playing the highest ré/e in the French nation 
—viz., the President, Prince Louis Napoleon. 
During his last residence in London, he was 
one of a chiefly literary party who spent a 
charming day with Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, at his villa on the Thames above Fulham ; 
and at which Mr. Disracli, Count D’Orsay, 
Mr. George Bankes, Mr. Foublanque, ‘assisted,’ 
and which was also graced by the presence of 
accomplished and distin uished ladies. Among 
the diversions of the déjeuner, every body stroll- 
ing about the sibcinals. and doing what they 
listed, I had the honor to be taken into a 
wherry by the Prince, and rowed for half an 





| eiates.” 


hour upon the river by him, It must be con- 
fessed that he caught erabs, and did not ex- 
hibit so much skill as to afford me a presenti- 
ment that he would so soon, or ever, scull him- 
self into the position of despotic ruler over 
thirty millions of people! In short, I was) 
rather glad when I got out of the boat and 
found myself onee more on the lawn, or terra 
firma.” 

— Another French item discloses a new era 
for the heroes of the “sock and buskin.” 
Every actor his own eritic: 


“The French papers inform us that Madile. 
Rachel received 55,000fr. for one week's per- 
formance in Berlin, and that it is her intention 
to found a weekly dramatic paper in Paris 
with this sum. It will be devoted to the in-| 
terests of the tragic drama.” 





— General Cass, in his place in the Senate, | 
at the close of last monih delivered his evi-| 
dence against the abuse of Presidential candi- | 
dates, in these terms derived from his own | 
ample experience : 
“LT speak, perhaps, with the more warmth | 
on this subject, because I have had some expe- 
rience, and I believe that in the whole cata- | 
logue of human enormities you can scarcely | 
find a single crime that was not charged to me | 
in 1848, exeept, perhaps, the murder of my | 
wife and children. and if Providence, in its} 
wrath, had taken them from me, I verily be- | 
lieve that I should have been charged with | 
their murder ; and I have just as little doubt | 
that a large portion of the Whig party would | 
have believed the story. Sir, I bore it well, I) 
think quite philosophically; but no man can | 
bear such charges with total indifference. | 
Why, if Zeno, the founder of the Stoies, were | 
here, it would try his patience to be subject to | 
such aspersions. I think, if I had gone through | 
some portions of this country in that year, | 
many a good Whig would have peeped out | 
from safe covert seeking to discover my horns 
and hoofs, firm in the conviction that if I were 
not the archfiend himself, I stood pretty high 
in his conclave, and was one of his fittest asso- 


— A correspondence has passed throuvh 
the London Times, between Lord Rosse and 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, on the one side, and 
H. F. Talbot, inventor of the Talbotype, on 
the other. It will be seen from the letter of 
Mr. Talbot, which we give below, in answer 
to his correspondents, that the invention is 
given to the country under certain qualifiea- 
tions : 

“Lacock Abbey, July 30. 

“My dear Lord Rosse—I have had the 
honor of receiving a letter from yourself and 
Sir C. Eastlake respecting my photographie 
invention, to which I have now the pleasure 
of replying. 

“ Ever since the Great Exhibition I have felt 
that a new era has commenced for photogra- 
phy, as it has for so many other useful arts and 
inventions. Thousands of persons have now 
become acquainted with the art, and, from 
having seen such beantiful specimens of it pro- 
duced both in England and Franee, have na- 
turally felt a wish to practise it themselves, 
A variety of new applications of it have been 
imagined, and doubtless many more remain to 
be discovered. 


“lam unable myself to pursue all these nu- 
merous branches of the invention in a manner 
that can even attempt to do justice to them, 
and, moreover, I believe it to be no longer re- 
cessary, for the art has now taken a firm root 
beth in England and Franee, and may safely 
be left .o take its natural development. Lam 
as desirous as any one of the lovers of science 





and art, whose wishes you have kindly under. 








taken to represent, that our country should 


continue to take the lead in this newly-diseo. 
vered branch of the fine arts; and, after much 
consideration, I think that the best thing I ean 
do, and the most likely to stimulate to further 
improvements in photography, will be to invite 
the emulation and competition of our artists 
and amateurs by relaxing the patent-right 
which I possess in this invention. I therefore 
beg to reply to your kind letter by offering the 
penne (with the exeeption of the single point 
1ereafter mentioned) as a free present to the 
public, together with my other patents for in- 
pronemnon in the same art, one of which has 

een very recently granted to me, and hvs still 
thirteen years unexpired. The exception to 
which I refer, and which I am desirous of stil| 
keeping in the hands of my own licensees, is the 
application of the invention to taking photo- 
graphic portraits for sale to the public. This 
isa branch of the art which must necessarily 
be in comparatively few hands, because it re- 
quires a house to be built or altered on pur- 
— having an apartment lighted by a sky- 
ight, &e., otherwise the portrait cannot be 
taken in-doors, generally speaking, without 
great difficulty. 

“ With this exception, then, I present my in- 
vention to the country, and trust that it may 
realize our hopes of its future utility. 

“Believe me to remain, my dear Lord Rosse, 
“Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“H. F. Tarnor. 
“The Earl of Rosse, Connaught Place, Lon- 
don.” 


— Barnum’s letter of introduction for 
Mr. Grant ‘Thorburn to Jenny Lind is worth 
placing on record, as a characteristic addition 
to the Model Letter Writer :— 

“New York, 2ist May, 1851. 

“The bearer, Mr. Thorburn, is aman of the 
highest respectability, a fanny old Seotehman, 
and an author, &c. Miss Lind will be pleased 
to talk with him—he is a very celebrated man, 
well known to all the Literati—ae is wealthy, 
and don’t come begging. 

“ (Signed) P. T. Barnum.” 


—An anecdote of Peter Pindar (Dr. 
Wolcot) and Kosciusko, from an article by 
Mr. Cyrus Redding in the last number of t' ¢ 
British Journal, will be acceptable to our 
readers :— 

“When Kosciusko came to England, after 
being emancipated from the dungeon into 
which he had been flung by the Empress 
Catherine, he sent a note to Woleot, apologiz- 
ing for requesting a call from him, and plead- 
ing his saherings from his wounds for not call- 
ing upon the Doetor. ‘I was surprised,’ said 
Wolcot, ‘at such a request, but I went and saw 
the great man, extended on a sofa. After the 
first civilities between two- perfect strangers 
were past, I asked him how it happened that 
he sent for me? 

“*When I was thrown into that miserable 
Russian prison, where I had nothing to relieve 
the ennui that haunted me, I asked the gaoler 
if he eould lend me a book, and he brought 
me, without knowing what it was, a volume 
of your works, taken from some unhappy 
prisoner that had preeeded me, 1 was so 
pleased at the freedom with which you lashed 
great people and their failings, that, though 
knowing England to be a land of freedom, I 
determined the first person I saw there should 
be yourself. I have with me two bottles of 
Italian wine, said to be the real Falernian. 
You must take one away with you, that we 
may pledge each other in the wine of Ho- 
race,’ 

“I took my leave of Kosciusko, much 
pleased with him. Will you believe it, scarce 
# single person of any moment in this country 
called upon the sufferer, except Charles Fox 
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so little did the villanous partition of Poland | 
excite our sympathy. Perhaps our aristocracy | 


would not fly in the face of the Russian Mes- | 
salina; ‘heroism is not to their taste.’” 


— Speaking of shat Woleot reminds us of 
another Waleutt, to wit, William Walcutt, 
Esq, the painter, who left in the “ American 
Cc packet for London, last week, to 
pee rs in Europe a couple of years. He 
does not go forth, like many others, empty- 
handed to copy the Old Masters, but carries 
with him, among others, commissions for no 
Jess than ten historical paintings. ‘The many 
friends of Mr. Waleutt in this country on 
him health and prosperity, with a safe return 
home, and an inerease of honors. 


— We trust no painter of our acquaint- 
ance will go quite the length of certain Pa- 
risian playwrights in affronting history; for 
example :— 

“A melodrama just produced at the Ambigu 
Theatre, Paris, is strongly marked by that lofty 
contempt for history,and that sublime ignorance 
which Parisian dramatists invariably display 
in treating English subjects, Thus, amongst 
other things, they make Charles IL, in virtue 
of his ecclesiastical authority as head of the 
church, dissolve a marriage as he is taking a 
walk in a garden!” 





> 


— General regret has been awakened 
through the theatrical community by the 
sudden death, last week, of Miss Laura Addi- 
son, the actress, on board the Oregon steam. 





boat upon the Hudson, on her return to New 
York with her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Mason, | 
from a tour in the West. There has been | 
some unfortunate’ penny-a-lining on the | 
subject; but such as are interested may be | 
assured that Miss Addison was respected in her | 
career upon the stage (although it was a mat- | 
ter of painful surprise to us that her weleome | 
was not more general and more according to | 
what seemed the high measure of her lady- | 
like and intelligent deservings) ; and that her 
friends are disposed to cherish and render | 
due honor to her memory. 





' 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 
QUEBEC. | 
u. 


Ir was remarked by an intelligent Canadian, | 





of Abraham before you. At the foot of Pa- 
lace-street northerly, you descend through 
the Palace gate. All around next to the 
river, and beneath the cliffs, you have the lower 
city. This an enemy might easily s ck and 
set on fire, while it would have to work, clam- 
ber, and fight, | know not how many days 
to get within the walls of the town above. 
Let us suppose a hostile army to be within 
those walis. It would be within a city and a 
powerful fortification at the same _ time. 
What then? Why Limagine it could amuse 
iiself with shooting captive cannon in all 
directions—over the St. Lawrence to the 
steeples and buildings of Point Levi—down 
the St. Lawretce to the Isle of Orleans and 
the falls of Montmorency—over and up the 
pleasant valiey of St. Charles crowded with 
town houses, sprinkled with country houses 
—across the plains of Abraham dotted with 
many a pheasant bower, and checkered with 
many a field: but all that while it would 
have to be shot at from the ramparts of that 
terrible citadel, twin-brother of Gibraltar, en- 
throned on iis eminence southward of the 
mass of the city. 

What a little kingdom of things called by 
martial names isthat same citadel! Many-sided 
inside, many-sided outside; lorg sides and 
short sides; sides of solid masonry ; sides of 
sloping green: angles—right angles, obtuse 
and acute angles ; angles of stone and angles 
of velvet turf: walls—walls within walls : 
holes—holes everywhere, with a frightful gun 
pointing at you out of every one: passages— 

assages between verdant banks, and between 

lank granite sides: gates—gates opening into 
squares: buildings—long buildings, here 
alive with scarlet soldiery, there dead with 
ten thousand Lreathless guns and sparkling 
steel, sparkling in the solitary darkness: yards 
of pyramids, pyramided balls: little fields of 
pounders sixteen, thirty-two, and forty-four : 
towers, vaults, places where you may not go, 
and where they make you go, and lofty pa- 
rapets whereon you walk, and overlook the 
St. Lawrence world. Nothing upon the con- 
tinent can possibly excel the view from that 
com of the great castle where all Quebee is 

elow you, and part of it with the entire 
shipping lies dwarfed in the distanee beneath 
your feet. 

Quebee is a clean city, I mean particularly 





cries and blows, were tumbling in one most 
extraordinary and laughable entanglement. 
A word on life in Quebee in my next. 

L. L. B. 


THE PAINTER LESSING. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE LireRaAkyY WoRLD FROM THE 
GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH VON UECHTRITZ. 
(Concluded from No. 291.) 


Ox my return from a journey to Berlin in the 
autumn of the year 1830, I found in Dissel- 
dorf, neither Sechadow nor the painters Hil- 
debrand, Sohnn, or Bendemann. They had 
all, during my absence, set out upon a trip to 
Italy, from whence they did not intend to 
return until the autumn of the succeeding 
year. Lessing, who had not accompanied 
them, had been appointed by Schadow to act 





familiar with foreign countries, that peopie | the upper town. There all looks washed 
from the States frequently spend two or/and swept. On a Sunday searcely any but 
three days at Montreal, and but one at/church-going people break the quiet of the 
Quebec, while one at Montreal and three at/ streets. Among the laughable things of 
Quebee would be the better way. This is | Quebee are its milk carts, little queer affairs 
undoubtedly true. A day is full enough | a hundred years behind the time, The milk- 
for the churches, the market, and the moun- | men of a past age seem to have but just come 
tain of Montreal. Three days, at least, are to town this morning. Faney a little rickety 
required to see and enjoy the novelties: and | baby-cart with a little old tin can, drawn by 
beauties of Quebee. Our little party spent a lazy fut bull-dog, and driven by a little 
that time there, and left with regret that we | musty-looking Canadian, and you have a pic- 
could not well spend as much more. ‘ture of the milk pedlar’s estabsishment. 

Upper Quebec is on a bold headland, push-| When this odd turn-out of the cow-yard 
ing the St, Lawrence a little out of its course | comes in at the city gates, morning and even- 
towards the south-east, which by way of re- ing, and takes its way up the steep streets, 
taliation widens all at once to the west and | there is all the tugging and talking of the eart- 
north, and looks back upon the hard-headed man witha puncheon of rum. I saw a team of 
obtruder a grander river than ever. Three the kind toiling up an ascent loaded with a 
quarters of this headland, perhaps, break off fat calf’ for the butchers. This was less 
in precipices, looking down upon the encir- , amusing than a battle between a couple of 
cling stream. Along the brink of these pre- these dogs. Being powerful creatures, they 
cipices rises a heavy wall, pierced with many went at it in true bull-dog fashion. In an in- 
a narrow loophole, and planted with cannon. | Stant over went cans, milk and all, upon the 
The same wall is continued across what I | pavement, and left the empty carts light and 


would call the neck of the headland, and so | free tv rush into and participate in the fight. | 


surrounds the high city. If you go out up) 
there at St. John's gate, you 


as akind of representative as regarded the 
artistic management and supervision of the 
Academy. He had _ undertaken, although 
only twenty-two years of age, to examine 
the performances of the younger pupils, and 
to impart to them advice and instruction. 
With his accustomed faithfulness and con- 
scientiousness, he accomplished this task, 
which did not altogether agree with the pe- 
culiarities of his character, for it cannot be 
asserted that Lessing is particularly adapted 
to the office of instructor or critical adviser. 
The mind easily acted upon, the many-sided 
susceptibility requisite for this, cannot exist 
in a nature so productive, and one which is 
forced, as it were, into a path so fixed and 
within such settled limits. In general, he re- 
ceives very little pleasure from the works of 
others, but his modesty and good nature 
prevent him from openly mentioning this 
fact, or even allowing it to himself. It is 
therefore, usually, a kind of painful embar- 
rassment to him to be asked for an opinion 
regarding a painting by any of his brother 
artists. Formerly at least, when I had greater 
opportunities of observing him in_ this 
respect, he would gaze at the picture for a 
very, very long time, and after he had be- 
stowed upon it praise of an exceedingly vague 
and undecided character, would censure some 
slight defect. Lessing has, in general, 
(strangely as it may sound), no proper in- 
terest in Art. He paints because it is his 
language, because he cannot disburden his 
mind of its accumulated treasures in any 
other way. The artistic impulse is, with 
him, a compulsion of Nature, in its fullest 
sense. His truest, his highest interest rests 
upon Nature. He would make the greatest 
exertions in order to obtain a view of a r- 
markable mountain, or an old oak wood. 
Snow, wind, tempest, inconveniences of all 
kinds are indifferent to him, and, indeed, 
weleome; he feels in his element, in his 
home. But the slightest obstacle is suffi- 
cient to detain him from the examination of 
a work of Art, and the least diffieulty fur- 
nishes him with a pretext. I have often told 
him, half in jest, that I consider him capable 
of passing through Dresden without visiting 
its gallery: this, however, he would not al- 
low. He is a stranger to that general yearn- 
ing for Italy which has come to be considered 
\as almost essential to the character of an ar- 
| tist. As regards natural scenery, he is rather 
attracted towards other regions, and he feels, 
‘as have said, no particular desire for the 
observation of works of art. 

Lessing now turned his attention to the 
production of a landseape, the subject of 








Sefore it was half done, bull-dogs full of | which is taken fromthe rocky shores of the 
ve the plains | foarn and fury, carts, and Canadians, with | so-called “Morgenbach,” near Bingen and 
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castle Rheinstein. The conception and treat- 
ment of this landseape are unusually bold, 
and almost bordering indeed upon what might 
be called over-strained; but his firm ad- 
herence to nature serves him here as a guar- 
dian angel, and prevents him from falling 
into affectation and exaggeration. 

Before he had finished this picture, he 
again turned to the execution of an_histori- 
eal painting. He had sketched a series of 
illustrations of Biirger’s Leonora, one of 
which he now determined to paint in oil. It 
represents the moment when Leonora, totter- 
ing upon her mother’s arm, and, already, al 
most convineed of her loss, demands, along 
the ranks of the victorious home-returning 
army, news of her absent lover. 

Lessing had never yet painted in oil a 
composition so rich in figures, and the great- 
est caution, the most thorough preparation, 
not merely by designing a cartoon, but also by 
making a eareful sketeh in colors were by 
all means advisable. A cartoon was, it is 
true, designed, but here the critical eye of 
the Director was wanting. Without further 
preparation, Lessing betook himself to the 
execution of the picture itself, which he did 
not first ground, but, according to his old 
way, finished forthwith, 2 la prima. Little 
as the almost exaggerated applause which his 
pictures had obtained had aroused the self- 
conceit of the modest Lessing, still a feeling 
of great confidence in his own powers might 
well have arisen therefrom. to this feeling 
of seeurity was added his old inclination to 
lay aside a work as soon as possible, in order 
to obtain time for a new one. 

But this haste was, this time, to be only 
too bitterly atoned for. Excellent as were 
some parts of the picture, others were no less 
inferior. But the worst feature was, that 
the effect of the whole threatened to be in- 
harmonious. At the very monrent when the 
painting stood in this critical position, Scha- 
dow, with his travelling companions, returned 
from Italy, all full of the enjoyment which 
they had received from its works of Art, and, 
all having the “Royal Pair” fresh in their 
memory, full of expectation regarding Less- 
ing’s recently commenced picture. How 
little the work which they found answered 
these expectations and demands, enhanced 
by the view of the master-pieces of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, did not long remain a 
secret. 

But it was precisely this failure and dis- 
nh which contributed to develope the 
character.of Lessing in an exceedingly fa- 
vorable manner, and disclosed a feature of 
it for which no one had, until then, ventured 
to give him eredit. Having become firmly 
convinced of the defects of his performance, 
he resolved to devote his whole strength to the 
task of conquering them. He persevered in 
this resolution with an energy which was cal- 
culated to insure him a higher degree of re- 
spect from his friends, than if the path of Art 
had always led him over roses. The picture 
was almost entirely re-modelled, whole or half 
figures erased, and thus, at last, after long, 
zealous, unwearied exertions, was produced 
the picture which has become familiar to the 
public by means ofa very admirable litho- 
graph, and of which, although it is decidedly 
one of Lessing’s feebler performances, he has 
by no means reason to be ashamed. 

This effort, so full of character, marks an 
important epoch ia the life of Lessing. He 
had received a serious warning to avoid his 
desultory manner, and at the same time 





learned the strength which he possessed for 
conquering it; he learned how to make, 
when necessary, a sacrifice to that Art which, 
hitherto, his great talent and his facility in 
production and exeeution, had almost led him 
to consider as a sport; he exercised and 
strengthened himself in the manly virtue of 
perseverance, without which the greatest ge- 
nius is in danger of falling, sooner or later, 
into the snares of mannerism and superficial 
haste. 

In the course of the summer months of 
the year 1830, Lessing executed his cartoon 
of the battle of Iconium, in freseo, at the 
seat of Count von Spee, near Diisseldorf, 
but did not add the arabesques which sur- 
round the picture until afterwards, in the 
year 1832, 

During the execution of all these com- 
positions, from the “Convent-court” to the 
finishing of “Leonora” and the above men- 
tioned fresco-painting, Lessing designed 
many of his most excellent sketches, of which 
a part were afterwards worked out, but 
others still remain in his portfolios, as mere 
drawings. The time has now arrived for us 
to cast a glance upon these portfolios of 
Lessing, and the drawings which they contain. 
We may confidently assert that he who is 
acquainted with this artist merely by his pic- 
tures, or only a few of them, has a more than 
imperfect idea of his talent. He must have 
witnessed the abundance and variety of the 
sketches which his portfolios exhibit, to be 
able to do fitting justice to the wealth and 
creative power of his imagination. I may say 
that the poetic nature is as active in Lessing 
as that of the painter. Landscapes, genre 
paintings, battle-pieces, and historical com- 
positions of the most varied character, follow 
each other in the diversified succession which 
meets the eye of the examiner of these port- 
folios. As he turns leaf after leaf, he sees 
rural subjects, buildings, horses, and men, re- 
presented with equal ability and finish; for 
these designs are by no means superficially 
executed sketches, denoting only that which 
is most important, but, as Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, so picturesque ideas spring 
from the brain of Lessing, in forms the most 
defined, and, as it were, fully equipped. His 
drawings form a particular series of indepen- 
dent works of Art. They exhibit a degree 
of finish, a harmony of effect, a warmth 
and energetic freshness of conception, which, 
sometimes make them dangerous rivals of 
the pictures afterwards worked out from 
them. They are all more or less tinted, for 
which purpose Lessing frequently makes use 
of a wash of coffee. In those of a later date, 
the local tints, are slightly designated by 
means of water-colors. In composing these 
sketches he never makes use of models. The 
most difficult and complieated dispositions, 
the boldest action, stand before his mind’s 
eye with wonderful clearness, and are play- 
fully, as it were, transferred by him to 


aper, 

He has, latterly, beeome somewhat negli- 
gent in regard to composition: a cireum- 
stance to be attributed, in a great measure, to 
an alteration in his mode of life. The estab- 
lishment of a settled system of housekeeping, 
occasioned by the arrival of his sisters in 
Diisseldorf, has made him sensible of the 
pleasures of agreeable domestic intercourse ; 
and cheerful evening conversations with his 
companions, and one or another intimate 
friend, have attracted him from the compos- 
ing table at which he was once accustomed, 





almost invariably, to pass his solitary winter 
evenings. 

Several of the compositions of Lessing 
belonging to the above-mentioned period, viz. 
from the painting of the “Convent-court” 
to the finishing of the “Leonora,” exhibit 
that affinity with the so-called romantic 
school of our literature, that melancholy and 
ardent precilection for the life of the middle 
ages, which developed itself in Lessing, 
upon his becoming acquainted with some of 
the romantic poems of that period and of the 
present time; by the view of the Rhenish 
architecture, and the tendency of the Dissel- 
dorf school, in general, towards that romantic 
direction, as well as by influences of a more 
intimate and positive character. Castles, 
cloisters and their ruins, are ever objects upon 
which his faney delights to rest ; and knights, 
monks, and hermits, among the favorite 
companions of his lonely wanderings. 

The melancholy inclination of Lessing to- 
wards poetical picturesque representations of 
winter and death with which we have be- 
come acquainted, exhibits itself once more 
in the “Convent church-yard, in winter,” 
which, a couple of years later, he painted in 
oil for Reimer the bookseller. The old 
monk who stands in the midst of the snow- 
covered tombs, leaning upon the spade with 
which he has just dug a grave, seems, in 
inaudible language, to invite us to participate 
in his melancholy reflections upon the tran- 
sitoriness of all earthly things. In the live- 
liest contrast with this composition appears 
a landscape, full of the sweetest romantic 
charm, which he executed in the most ad- 
mirable manner, as a present to Sehadow. 
Those vaporous rain-clouds which are just 
beginning to leave the lovely valley, over- 
topped by the ancient convent upon the bill, 
after having softly moistened and cooled it; 
the rich, blooming vegetation in the fore- 
round, through which, from those tall 

eches, the path of the priest, bearing the 
pyx, and followed by his attendant, leads 
down the mountain —all these can only be 
hinted at in few words. 

The old, wearied knight of the cross, who, 
upon his equally wearied steed, slowly ad- 
vances through a lonely mountain region, a 
painting which he executed later, belongs 
also to the poetical romantic compositions 
of Lessing, at this period, and is, at the same 
time, one of those of which the sketch is de- 
eidedly more beautiful and poetical than the 
finished picture. It was, apparently, the old, 
weary knight of Uhland in his ballad “The 
Feast of Roses” which suggested to the artist 
this touching composition. We find our- 
selves, at least, irresistibly impelled by this 
knight of Lessing, to recall Uhland’s and his 
words: 

“ Quiet have I never met with, 
Save one year, in dungeon dark.” 

Finally, we must here mention another se- 
ries of illustrations, sketched by Lessing about 
this time, from a little ancient German epic 
poem, “ Walter and Hildegunde,” revised by 
Gustav Schwab. 

The main interest of Lessing is, as J have 
already remarked, in natural scenery. From 
his love of landseape-nature, in its original 
although wild charms, proceeds, necessarily, 
a dislike of modern and excessive cultivation. 
He has an aversion even to the artificially 
raised flowers of modern ens, and no 
less to the innumerable little fields, mottled 
with the various colours of different kinds of 
grain, into which the progress of cultivation 
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has dismembered and divided the country 
along the Rhine. It was no wonder that, in 
view of the solemn ruins upon mountain 
and hill, which seemed to feel as strange and 

ial to the surrounding world as him- 
self, he turned to those relics of a past more 
nearly allied to him, and sought a refuge in 
the vell of the monk and in the castle of the 
knight, from the intelligent, calm power 
which threatened gradually to destroy all 
that was dearest to him, 

Soon after his arrival in the Rhine country, 
he met with a description of the desolate 
condition of that region when the robber- 
bands of the notorious Schinderhannes made 
all roads and paths unsafe, and often, in 
broad day-light, ventured with open force 
into the vill and even into the smaller 
cities. The dissolution of all relations, at 
that period, brought about by the Revolution, 


the fall of so many, indeed, of almost all the | d 


governments along the Rhine, had favored 
the luxuriant growth of this noxious weed, 
until it had shot up with a strength, to be 
controlled only with great difficulty, The 
deep impression made upon Lessing by this 

, was not without effect upon his art. 
A series of compositions and pictures suc- 
ceeded, which all place before us these dis- 
ordered times, or those of a like nature, and 
the most important and forcible of which be- 
long to that period of his development 
which next demands our attention. The 
consciousness that he was living in the 
neighborhood of the theatre of these 
erimes had excited his imagination; his 
wanderings in search of the — picturesque 
had led him into the more secluded valleys 
in the neighborhood of the Rhine, and into 
the wooded and rocky ravines of the 
“ Hundsriick,” which he might well fancy to 
have been the lurking-places of the bold 
robber crew. In the villages and towns 
through which he passed he heard of the 
criminal deeds, of the murders and incendi- 
arisms, which were then the order of the day. 
With these outward impulses an inward in- 
elination sympathi The same tendency 
which enticed him back into the middle 
ages here found its nourishment. The cave 
of the robber lay still further from modern 
refinement than the castle of the knight. He 
was attracted by the natural force of the 
man, standing entirely by himself, and _re- 
lying only upon himself, as it was disclosed 
in the say boldness of robber life. 
He believed that associations of this nature 
would supply him with an atmosphere more 
fresh from wood and forest, than that which 
was wafted to him from those ages of the 


past. we 5 
The largest and most important compo- 
sition belonging to this series of subjects, 
was desi in May, 1832, and has not 
- yet been worked out. It does not us 
into the robber-life of the last century; the 
bold figures which here meet our view wear 
the costume of the.seventeenth, and seem to 
belong to some of those, bands formed of 
dismissed soldiery, which, a terrible result of 
the war, overran Germany afier the som 
clusion of the peace of Westphalia. The 
fulness of life in tais composition, the energy 
and wud nomena of ennnensione ahh t . 
ect ty of arrangement which mar 
Cr catitie it ae be considered one of. the 
— interesting productions of modern 


. In another, indeed the oldest. of the 
bber-poems of Lessing, both landscape 


{ 





any reason to fear, that, in following this path, 


and are admirably handled. The 
color is laid on very thinly, almost like a 
wash ; the impression of the whole, therefore, 
is not brilliant, but altogether harmonious 
and satisfying. The sharp outlines and thé 
slight oe show that the attention of 
the artist was directed rather to the attain- 
ment of accuracy and precision of drawing, 
than to the effects of color, which are not 
always. compatible with this precision. 
Something of this same mode of treatment 
occurs in several of his earlier. paintings. 
One might say that even the light, whose 
northern, broken effects yet form so. es-| 
sential a principleof his pictures, is rather | 
designed and washed, than painted. Among 
his imitators in landscape-art this_peculiarity 
of Lessing was, for a long time, the occasion 
of many faults, with which, certainly, the 
pictures of our friend (at least in a similar 
egree) can never be reproached. I mean 
that hard prominence given to individual 
objects and their outlines, which became the 
more disagreeable, the more a grey dryness 
of coloring and a sharply defined light and 
shadow, abruptly opposed to each other, took 
the place of the soft and rich hues, brown 
though they were, and deficient in light, 
which originally characterized the school. 
The deliverance of the Vira school of 
landscape from this, judging by its motive, 
honorable error, by the fnflnence of the dis- 
tinguished talent of a Schrilmer, an Achen- 
bach, a Scheuern, &c., the adoption by its 
followers, in general, of a softer and lighter 
mode of coloring, are certainly to be 
mentioned with lively gratitude. Nor have we 


the artists can be misled into making their 
highest ideal of Art consist in useless. deco- 
ration, or in an effect of color addressed 
merely to the senses, by which the ap- 
preciation of a finer, more spiritual, and intel- 
lectual expression is only too easily injured. 

As we have seen, in the preceding compo- 
sitions, the robber-forms of Lessing in the 
full excitement and activity of their existence, 
so, in. another of this series, we are shown 
one of the lawless crew, who, absorbed in 
melancholy reiiection upon his fate, sits upon 
the projecting ledge of a rocky mountain. 
Here, also, the Rhenish costume leads us 
back to that robber-book, which, as I have 
already said, exercised so powerful an in- 
fluence over his imagination. None of these, 
however, owe their origin so immediately 
to that volume as the one of which we are 
speaking. It was the character of one of the 
robbers of the band of Schinderhannes which 
was present to his fancy at the time; a cer- 
tain Fetzer, whose particularly powerful, and 
at the same time originally good and intel- 
igent. nature, had interested him extremely. 

his melancholy robber has the features of 
Lessing, modified, naturally, by the condition 
and character represented. A_ similar. re- 
semblance, in a greater or less degree, occurs 
frequently in his earlier sketches and pictures, 
and might not haye been discontinued in the 
later also, had not the artist, whose attention 
had been directed to this circumstance, pur- 
posely avoided it. But it would be more 
than unjust to conclude that a seeret vanity 
had thus, Narcissus-like, seduced him into 
a self-complacent reflection of himself in his 
pictures. We rather perceive in it the effect 
of a certain instinct, if I may so express 
myself, which brings us to the conclusion 


that our outward formation is, to a far,greater 





lieve 


degree than we are accustomed to 


and acknowledge, only the expression of our 
inner nature, A peculiarity similar to this 
which we have noticed in Lessing, is ob- 
servable also in other painters. The draw- 
ings of Bendemann appear to me particularly 
remarkable in this respect. 1 can only regret 
that the peculiarly oriental style and ex- 
pression of his figures, wh'ch give so ad- 
mirably characteristic a stamp to his Old 
Testament compositions, the glorious “ Ba- 
bel and Zion,” for example, were replaced, in 
the working out of the pictures, by the fea- 
tures of the models whom he employed, or 
by a more ideal beauty. With Lessing, in 
whom the principle of nature is so powerful, 
and who retires so exclusively within himself, 
this instinct, rooted in the life of nature and 
of the soul, would prevail with peculiar force. 

In a later composition the gloomy, melan- 
choly reflections of the robber have inereased 
into a decided repentance, panting for 
penance and absolution. The unhappy 
criminal kneels, with every mark of con- 
trition, at the feet of a monk, who seems 
in the act of listening, with astonish- 
ment, to his request that he would re- 
ceive his confession. The timid assistant 
who accompanies the father, is looking out 
anxiously from behind a tree in the back- 
ground. 

Finally, he executed in oi], another land- 
scape, Whose accessories are drawn, evi- 
dently, from reminiscences of the wild state 
of the Rhine country towards the end of 
the last century. 

During the Berlin exhibition of 1832, in 
which the “ Leonora” and the “ Robbers” of 
Lessing received merited* applause (sur- 
passed, however, by that bestowed upon the 
“Sorrowing Jews” of Bendemann), he 
made along journey to Eifel* for purposes 
of arn 6 The result was a series of ex- 
ceedingly interesting landscape compositions, 
one of which may considered as among 
the most remarkable ever produced by his 
pencil. 

It is very characteristic of the spirit which 
animated Lessing during this autumn jour- 
ney to Eifel, that he carried with him the 
profound work of Néggerath, the “Moun- 
tains of Rhenish Westphalia, mineralogieally 
and chemically considered,” and endeavored 
to acquire, during the hours of repose which 
he agen at the inn, scientific information re- 
garding what he had already seen, or was 
rm see. He did not, probably, do this 

vause any theory of Art had brought 
him to the conviction that the landscape 
ames should not neglect a scientific know- 


‘ledge of natural objects, but was actuated 


by the interest which he took in the science 
itself, and by a necessity of penetrating as 
deeply as possible into the essence and in- 
nermost existence of visible Nature for her 
own sake. Any advantage which might ac- 
crue to him as an artist, was not, at least, his 
first object. 

Tt was on an evening of the winter of 
1832-3, that I read aloud to Lessing, who 
was confined to the house by a slight indis- 
position, the narrative of the Hussite dis- 
turbances, from Menzel’s history of the 
Germans. The effect produced upon him 
by the account of these occurrences, was, as 
I readily perceived at the very commence- 
ment of the reading, unusually lively and 
powerful. The excitement of mind thus 





* A district rich in monuments of the Romans and of the 
| oy oA in amon the Moselle, the Rhine, and 
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produced caused him entirely to forget the accordance with his peculiarities, and yet it is 
yhysical inconveniences over which he had conceived with a truth, an individualizing pre- 
een gloomily brooding a short time before. cision, which stamp this composition as his 
His attention and interest increased with | most important and wonderful performance. 
every page of the book, and on the very His enthusiasm for this whole succession of 
same evening he expressed his resolution | great events, inspired by the causes which I 
to make these events the subject of an ar-— cava mentioned, has here illumined for him 
tistic effort, and commenced immediately his regions in which one might have supposed 
reflections and_ deliberations regarding the that he would have been far less at home. 
particular moment which he should choose. And what a light has it imparted to him! 
A few days afterwards he began the design | Did we not know .the ineommensurable 
for the composition known by the name of! power of genius, we would marvel whence 
the “ Hussite Preaching.” T had, meanwhile, | this simple, child-like nature had obtained its 
procured for him the account of the Hussite | view of events so complicated, so distorted 
war by Theobald, and, what had never be-| and so rich in lofty spiritual signification. 
fore been the case, he might now be seen,! The artist does not tntroduce us into the 
whenever he was not engaged in drawing or | general assembly of the whole council. It 
ainting, zealously and industriously busied | is before a select committee that Huss is de- 
in making extracts from the quarto placed | fending his assaulted doctrines. In the 
before him. /middle of the picture, near a large table 
It was not without intention that I select. | covered with books, stands the martyr, en- 
ed the history of the Hussites for the subject | gaged in a zealous exposition and vindication 
of my reading. and though I was not pre-) of his theological opinions. His hand rests 
pared for so powerful an effeet, still I ex-| upon his breast, with an expressive gesture of 
pected a greater or less degree of sympathy | protestation. The eyes seem as though 
on the part of Lessing. Several idiosynerasies | turned inwards. We see that the pious mun, 
and peculiarities of his nature contribute to | vehemently as he struggles to obtain ap- 
explain this effect. Lessing’s is, altogether, } preciation of, and justice for his own dogmas, 
a tert character. - Everything distant and | still, in the depths of his spirit, is absorbed in 
foreign (provided it does not stand in par-| an inward contemplation of divine truth. The 
ticularly close connexion with his inmost be- | (as we perceive, notwithstanding the con- 
ing, as is the case with the seenery of Nor- | cealing beard) delicately traced and flexible 
way, and, still more, with that of the | mouth, the rather shurp features, taken from 
wondrous Iceland) touches him but little. | the portrait of Huss, have led Count Raezyn- 
It is useless to attempt to awaken in his! ski to attribute to this figure in Lessing’s 
mind any great degree of interest for the | picture a kind of fox-like nature, which, he 
history of the ancient world, or even for that | says, “would obtain favor by means of cun- 
of Italy, France, or England. The Scan-| ning, rather than by convicticn.” But in 
dinavian North, would, in this respect also, this sharp, yet mild countenance, with its ab- 
have a greater attraction for him. But, | stracted expression, we recognise only the 
surrounded from his childhood by Sclavonian | spiritually-minded, slearty-jadging man, who, 
associations, he necessarily felt quite at home | although the head and leader of a theologi- 
in these affairs of the Hussites. cal party, is very far from being an enthu- 
He was, perhaps, influenced more par- | siast. 
ticularly, however, by two other important) Even the first glance at this picture must 
impulses, one of which reminds us of that | assure every spectator that the hand of the 
which led him to the creation of his robber-| artist has been guided by a feeling for the 
figures. The self-dependent, world-despis-| noble and elevated. The spirit which per- 
ing force of the man, presented itself to} vades it, impresses upon our minds the con- 
him here, however, in a far more excusable | viction, that, however worthless and full of 
point of view than in the case of those ma-| earthly stain the individual actors in the 
rauders. The causes which had driven the | scene may be, a momentous historical event 
Hussites into action seemed to him almost! is taking place. The manner in which the 
to justify, if not altogether to vindicate the| drapery of the ecclesiastical characters is 
wildest outbursts of their wrath. He felt! treat , may be termed Raphaelesque. 
himself called upon to raise a monument to| Lessing has lately designed a large co- 
these bold fanatics, who, by their own fierce | lored sketch of this composition, which ex- 
strength, had conquered for themselves a|ceeds in imposing effect everything whieh 
right to enjoy their religious opinions, and | has as yet proceeded from his pencil, By 
had taken bloody vengeance for the cruel | it he has proved, in the most brilliant manner, 
treachery practised upon their teacher and that the wonders of coloring also come 
master. within the range of his dominion. The ex- 
The second and most important of these | ceedingly happy style in which Lessing has 
impulses is the result of a certain relation of | here treated the coloring and light, not only 
his own individuality with the character and | contributes essentially to the expression of 
being of the Selavonian people. As I have | the objects represented, but sheds over the 
before observed, the warmest interest of whole picture a gloomy, foreboding character, 
Lessing is directed towards Nature; the life | which elevates this sketch to the rank of a 
of Nature and of the soul exercise the most | new creation, proceeding from this admirable 
powerful influence over him, while the world | composition. The “Council” of Lessing 
of intellect falls more into the back-ground. | leads me finally to cast a glanee upon the 
Something similar to this exists in the case | position of our friend, in a religious point of 
of the Sclavonian nations. view. He who should consider this com- 
Several admirable compositions belonging position as a production of polemical party- 
to this series were never executed in oil. The | rage, as a designed or paimted pamphlet 
subject of the last of these is the event which | against the Catholic church, would be very 
formed the origin of the whole tragedy. We | far from the truth. The sympathy of Lessing 
see Huss before the council of Constance. | in this tragical event, the enthusiasm which 
We cannot say that the scene which the ar- him to the representation of it, were 
tist has here represented, is particularly in | not theological, but historical and’ philan- 


? 











thropie. Still, in the choice and conception 
of this subject, a decidedly Protestant 
tendency is visible. 

Lessing still continues a sceptic. As we 
may observe in the histories of Rome and 
of England, that the views and opinions of x 
glorious ancestry imprint their stamp even 
upon their latest posterity, so has the seepti- 
cism of the famous Gotthold Ephraim taken 
deep root in the minds of all the members 
of the Lessing family. Searcely can we 
hope that our Car] Friedrich will ever reach 
the haven of dogmatical positive belief; yet 
he has, long sinee, aequired a genuine respect 
for Christianity, and well knows how to se- 
parate its simplicity, soundness, and freedom, 
from the many excreseences which have 
overgrown the church of Christ. We should 
not refuse to such a mode of thinking and 
feeling as we meet with in Lessing, the ti- 
tles of Protestant and Christian. The doubts 
of the understanding, which, generally in 
these matlers, occupy only a subordinate place, 
are not so important as many consider them. 
The faith which is necessary to salvation, can, 
it is true, exist in its full extent only where 
the mind has given itself up with unhesitat- 
ing affection to belief in the great truths of 
tha Gospel. Yet there is a court of the 
Temple, a court of the Gentiles, as it were, 
into whieh a brighte. ray of light from the 
Holy of Holies often streams, to soften 
and to warm, than is felt in the souls of many 
| who think themselves standing im the inner- 
|most sanctuary. * * * * *# * * * 

The * life of Lessing” here comes to an ab- 
rupt pause. “It ean excite no surprise” 
says the author, “that in consequence of the 
disagreeable excitement oceasioned in a part 
of the artist world, by the publication of the 
first volume of the work in which it appear- 
ed, Lessing expressed to me his wish that 
an agitation of this nature should not, as far 
at least as he was concerned, be renewed. 
And it will be quite as easily understood that 
I complied with the wish of my friend. He 
has latterly. however, modified his prohibition, 
and limited it to the desire that the publi- 
cation should be deferred to a more conve- 
nient opportunity. I may hope, therefore, 
sooner or later, to lay before the public the 
promised continuation. 








THE STORY OF WAT TYLER, 


Related by Cuarves Dickens in his “ Child’s History of 
ifferent view of the matter 


ing among its members the man who slew Wat Tyler "— 
a remark which excited at the timea comment from a cor- 
respondent of the Times. 

Ricnarp, son of the Black Prince, a boy 
eleven years of age, succeeded to the Crown 
under the title of King Richard the Second. 
The whole English nation was ready to ad- 
mire him for the sake of his brave father. 
As to the lords and jadies about the Court, 
they declared him to be the most beautiful, 
the wisest, and the best—even of princes— 
whom the lords and Jadies about the Court, 
generally declare to be the most beautiful, 
the wisest, and the best of mankind. To 
flatter a poor boy in this base manner was 
not a very likely way to develope whatever 
good was in him ; and it brought him to any- 
thing but a good or happy end. 

The Duke of Lancaster, the young King’s 
uncle—commonly called John of Gaunt, from 
having been born at Ghent, which the com- 
mon people so pronounced—was supposed 





to have some thoughts of the throne himself ; 
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but, as he was not popular, and the memory | made a great riot. Many of these outrages 


of the Black Prince was, he submitted to his , 


nephew. 

he war with France being still unsettled, 
the Government of England wanted money 
to provide for the expenses that might arise 
out of it; accordingly a certain tax, called 
the Poll-tax, which had originated in the last 
reign, was ordered to be levied on the people. 
This was a tax upon every person in the 
kingdom, male and female, above the age of 
fourteen, of three groats (or three fourpenny 
pieces) a year; clergymen were charged 
more, and only beggars were exempt. 

I have no need to repeat that the eommon 
people 6f England had long been suffering 
under great oppression. They were still the 
mere slaves of the lord of the land on which 
they lived, and were on most occasions 
harshly and unjustly treated. But they had 
begun by this time to think very seriously of 
not bearing quite so much; and probably 
were emboldened by the French insurrection 
I mentioned in the last chapter. 

The people of Essex rose against the Poll- 
tax, and being severely handled by the 
government officers, killed some of them. 
At this very time, one of the tax-colleetors, 
going his rounds from house to house, at 

artford in Kent, came to the cottage of 
one Wat, a tiler by trade, and claimed the 
tax upon his daughter. Her mother, who 
was at home, declared that she was under 
the age of fourteen ; upon that, the collector 
(as other collectors had already done in 
different parts of England) behaved in a 
savage way, and brutally insulted Wat 





Tyler's daughter. The daughter screamed, | 
the mother screamed. Wat the Tiler, who | 


was at work not far off, ran to the spot, and 
did what any honest father under such cir- 
cumstances might have done—struck the 
collector dead at a blow. 

Instantly the people of that town uprose 
asone man. They made Wat Tyler their 
leader ; they joined with the people of Essex, 
who were in arms under 2 priest called Jack 
Straw ; they took out of Maidstone prison 


another priest named John Ball; and, ga- | 





thering in numbers as they went along, ad- | 


vanced, in a great confused army of poor 
men, to Blackheath. It is said that they 


wanted to abolish all property, and to declare | 


all men equal. I do not think this very like- 
ly, because ihey stopped the travellers on the 
rouds and made them swear to be true to 
King Richard and the people. Nor were 
they at all disposed to injure those who had 
done them no harm, merely because they 
were of high station ; for, the King’s mother, 


| forest laws. 





were committed in drunkenness ; since those 
citizens who had well-filled cellars were 
only too glad to throw them open to save 
the rest of their property; but even the 
drunken rioters were very careful to steal 
nothing. They were so angry with one 
man who was seen to take a silver cup at 
the Savoy Palace, and put it in his breast, 
that they drowned him in the river, cup and 
all. 

The young King had been taken out to 
treat with them before they committed these 
excesses; but he and the people about him 
were so frightened by the riotous shouts, that 
they got back to the Tower in the best way 
they could. This made the insurgents bolder ; 
so they went on rioting away, striking off the 
heads of those who did not, at a monfent’s 
notice, declare for King Richard and the 
people; and killing as many of the unpopu- 
lar persons whom they supposed to be their 


of. 
violent day, and then proclamation was made 
that the King would meet them at Mile-end, 
and grant their requests. 

The rioters went to Mile-end, to the num- 
ber of sixty thousand, and the King met them 
there, and to the King the rioters peaceably 
proposed four conditions. First, that neither 
they, nor their children, nor any coming after 
them, should be made slaves any more. 


_ Secondly, that the rent of land should be 


fixed at a certain price in money, instead of 
being paid in service. Thirdly, that they 
should have liberty to buy and sell in all 
markets and publie places, like other free 
men. Fourthly, that they should be pardon- 
ed for past offences. Heaven knows, there 
was nothing very unreasonable in these pro- 
posals! The young King deceitfully pre- 
tended to think so, and kept thirty clerks 
up, all night, writing out a charter accord- 
ingly. 

Now Wat Tyler himself wanted more than 
this. He wanted the entire abolition of the 
He was not at Mile-end with 
the rest, but, while the meeting was being 











ing for no resistance, when Walworth the 
Mayor did the not very valiant deed of draw- 
ing a short sword and stabbing him in the 
throat. He dropped from his horse, and one 
of the King’s people speedily finished him. 
So fell Wat Tyler. Fawners and flatterers 
made a mighty triumph of .it, and set up a 
ery which will oceasionally find an echo to 
this day. But Wat was a hard-working 
man, who had suffered much, and had been 
foully outraged; and it is probable that he 
was a man of a much higher nature and a 
much braver spirit than the parasites who 
exulted then, or have exulted since, over his 
defeat. 

Seeing Wat down, his men immediately 
bent their bows to avenge his fall. If the 
young King had not had presence of mind 
at that dangerous moment, both he and the 
Mayor to boot might have followed Tyler 
pretty fast. But the King riding up to the 
crowd, cried out that Tyler was a traitor, 


enemies as they could by any means lay hold | and that he would be their leader. They 
In this manner they passed one very | were so taken by surprise, that they set up a 


great shouting, and followed the boy until he 
was met at Islington by a large body of 
soldiers. The end of this rising was the 
then usual end. As soon as the King found 
himself safe, he unsaid all he had said, and 
undid all he had done; some fifteen hundred 
of the rioters were tried (mostly in Essex) 
with great rigor, and executed with yreat 
cruelty. Many of them were hanged on 
gibbets and left there as a terror to the coun- 
try people; and, because their miserable 
friends took some of the bodies down to 
bury, the King ordered the rest to be chained 
up—which was the beginning of the barba- 
rous custom of hanging in chains. The 
King’s falsehood in this business makes such 
a pitiful figure that I think Wat Tyler ap- 
pears in history as beyond comparison the 
truer and more respectable man of the two. 
MUSIC. 
On Tuesday evening Mme. Alboni’s first 
concert of the season took place at the Me- 
tropolitan Hall, to a crowded audience. The 


held, broke into the Tower of London and | sueeess, probably, of one or two morgcaux 
slew the archbishop and the treasurer, for | given at her previous concerts, induccd a 
whose heads the people had cried out loudly | repetition of some parts of the programme 
the day before. He and his men even thrust | on this oceasion; the celebrated Non pid 
their swords into the bed of the Princess of | mesia in partieular, which assuredly has 


Wales while the Princess was in it, to make | never yet been sung as ghis lad 


sings It. 


certain that none of their enemies were con-| Una voce poco fa was her opening solo, a 


cealed there. 


scena that perfectly suits the range of her 


So, Wat and his men still continued arm- | yoice; her embellishments were appropriate 


ed, and rode about the city. Next morning, | 
the King with a small train of some sixty | was that of a genuine artist. 


| 


who had to pass through their camp at | gentlemen—among whom was Walworth | 
Blackheath, on her way to her young son, | the Mayor—rode into Smithfield, and saw 


lying for op 
i 


had merely to kiss a few dirty-faced rou 


in the Tower of London,| Wat and his people at a little distance. 
gh- | Says Wat to his men, “There is the King. 


bearded men who were noisily fond of roy- | I will go speak with him, and tell him what 


alty, and so yot away in perfect safety. Next 
J, the whole mass marched on to London 


ge. 

There was a drawbridge in the middle, 
which William Walworth, the Mayor, caused 
to be raised to prevent their coming into the 
city; but they soon terrified the citizens into 
lowering it again, and spread themselves, 
with great uproar, over the streets. They 
broke open the pie they burned the 
papers in Lambeth Palace ; they destroyed 
the Duke of Lancaster’s Palace, the Savoy, 
in the Strand, said to be the most beautiful 
and splendid in England ; they set fire to the 
books and documents in the Temple; and 


we want.” 

Straightway Wat rode up to him, and be- 
gan to talk; “ King,’ says Wat, “dost thou 
see all my men there ?” 

“ Aye,” says the King. “Why?” 

“ Because,” says Wat, “ they are all at my 
command, and have sworn to do whatever I 
bid them.” 

Some declared afterwards that as Wat said 
this, he laid his hand on the King’s bridle. 
Others declared that he was seen to play with 
his own dagger. I think, myself, that he just 
spoke to the King like a rough, angry man 
as he was, and did nothing more. At any 





rate he was expecting no attack, and prepar- 








and musical, and her delivery of the whole 
It was suf- 
ficient to confirm all who had before heard 
her, that her powers are, if anything, or the 
increase; the purity and richness of her 
voice remains unimpaired, while the volubi- 
lity and correctness of her execution, 
in a voice of such power, are almost mi- 
raculous. This was severely tested in 
“Ah non giunge,” which, though b:auti- 
fully given, and varied with the utmost 
talent so as to display her own peculiar 
resources, was to us the least interest- 
ing part of her performances. ‘Taken 
in so low a key half the character of the air 
is gone ; the brillianey of a soprano is wanted 
to display it properly. It was, however, ve- 
hemently encored, and like the Non pia 
mesta, good-humoredly repeated by Mme. 
Alboni. Signor Sangiovanni sang with much 


taste, and his exquisite quality of voice pene- 
trated to the remotest corners of the hall. 
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The duet from Don Pasquale was charmingly 
sung with Mme. Alboni; the delicious trio 
from Belisario seemed, however, to make but 
small impression, perfectly as the vores were 
blended. Signor Rovere sang one of Doni- 
zetti’s buffo arias, but the duet with Signor 
Sangiovanni, 'I Mulatieri, charmed the audi- 
ence by its quaintness and marked character. 
Signor Arditi assisted with his violin, but 
his orchestra is too noisy, and wants restrain- 
ing. The next concert takes place next 
Friday. 

Madame Sontag’s arrival promises a rare 
pleasure for the musical public. 


A Lirerary Cuntosrry.—We have a real cu- 
riosity before us in the shape of a book. It is 
a handsome octavo volume, containing Bisho 
Burnett's “ilistory of the Reign of James IL, 
edited by Dr. Routh, the , President of Magda- 
len College, Oxford—the college so intimately 
cunnected with the reverses of King James, 
The venerable editor is now in his ninety- 
seventh year—-and the task which he has just 
aw has been undertaken subsequently 
to the publication of Mr. Macaulay's history. 
Dr. Routh has been president of Magdalen for 
sixty-one years, and, when an undergraduate, 
was well acquainted with Dr. Theophilus 
Leigh, who was then Master of Ballio! Col- 
lege—an office which he held for fifty-nine 
years. Dr. Leigh was elected master of Balliol 
in 1726; when he was, it is said, considerably 
past forty: so that the editor of Burnett's 
“ King James IL,” in 1852, was the friend of 
the master of Balliol, who was born in the 
reign of James II.; and had conversed, as is 
well known, with many of the active partici- 

tors in those stirring times. Here, there- 
‘ore, is a book illustrative of events, the least 
recent of which happened 164 years ago, edited 
by one whose information is derived in parts, 





and colored in others, from a friend who was 
born, in all probability, before the battle of 
Sedgemoor and the accession of King James. 
— Atheneum. 





‘LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


To Reapers anv ConresronvenTts.—The Revolution- 
ary Papers of Colonel Joseph Ward will be continued in 
our next. The notice of the Painter Johannot in our last 
was accidentally omitted to be credited to the London Il- 
lustrated News. 





“Tue Pro-Slavery Argument, as held by dis- 
tinguished Citizens of the South,” is the title 
of an octavo volume of about 400 8, con- 
taining the Southern Defence of Slavery—to 
appear from the Charleston press of Walker, 
Richards & Co. The contributors to this 
volfime are Chancellor Harper, Ex-Governor 
Hammond, W. Gilmore Simms, and Professor 
Dew, of Va. Mr, Simms’s chapter is “The 
Morals of Slavery.” 


Mr. Simms’s new domestic romance of the 
South at the close of the Revolution, “The 
Sword and the Distaff,” will shortly appear 
from the same publishers. A new edition (the 
fourth) of Mr. Simms’s “ Norman Maurice,” 
with several dramatic sketches, is also forth- 
coming. Dr. Simms, by the way, is now on a 
visit to the Nor. h—weleomed by his numerous 
friends—and will remain with us for several 
weeks, to supervise the publication of a new 
work, Of American writers, Mr. E, G. Squier, 
too, has just returned from Europe, and has, 
we understand, in preparation a valuable 
work, a translation of the “ Antiquidades 
Peruanes,” by Von Tschudi and Riveros—the 
first the author of the popular work, Travels in 
Peru, the seeond Director of the National Mu- 
seum of Lima. Printed at the Royal Press in 
Vienna, in quarto, with a large Atlas. The 
first authentic account of the Monuments of 











Peru, and the first philosophical work on the 
empire and institutions of the Incas. The ori- 
ginal is in Spanish, and costs $60, 

The two fortheoming volumes of Macaulay's 
“History of England,” so often to be published 
in a day or two, will now—we state it on the 
authority of the London Leader—positively be 
published during the autumn months, =~ r 


Samvuet Raynor, 76 Bowery, has just pub- 
lished “Hutchins's Family Almanac for 1853.” 
This is the 35th year of its existence. Besides 
the movements of the sun and moon, which 
every one looks into, this Almanac contains 
Recipes, and all these Proverbs, wise sayings, 
seraps of quaint pot try, and other curious mat- 
ters which entitle it to its place near the coun- 
try chimney, where it is generally hung up to 
be smoked and thumbed all the year round. 


Will be ready on the 15th Sept., 
BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA ; 
Catalogue of dnievicu Publications, 


Including Reprints and nal Works, from 1820 
is0a techasive ‘Compiled’ end errenged by 0. A. 


A New Edition, greatly ed and im- 
proved, aol oe heey alg! the Supplement, 
and some 7,900 additional including the publica- 


tions of 1852, up to the it time; a very large por- 
tion of the Titles con in the two former Works 
have been re-written and extended so as to give a fuller 
description of the Books This Edition will contain 
about double the number of pages of the former work, 
tn gene a size smaller type, and will not be stereo- 


A limited Edition is printing, predicated on former 
sales; and as it is not probable another edition wil! ever 
be issued the present publisher, B:oksellers will 


please send their orders early. 
The Book will be in 1 vol. Svo., of from 500 to 
and the net price will be either six or seven 


550 * ages, 
dollars, depending upon the number of pages. 
The Work has now been in the hands of the printers 
some ten days, and will be ready on or before Sept. 
O. A. ROORBACH, 
a2 St ; 12 Vesey st. (Up Stairs.) 








A NEW EDITION OF MARTIN'S REPORTS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAS 





A NEW EDITION OF 


NOW READY FOR THE PRESS 


MARTIN'S REPORTS, 


INCLUDING THE NEW SERIES, 


WITH NOTES OF REFERENCE TO SUBSEQUENT DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT, 


UP TO THE 


SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS ; 
References to the Amendments of the Constitution, Statutes, and Oivil Code, and Code of Practice, 


stnce those decisions were rendered. 


COMPILED BY 


THOMAS GIBBES MORGAN, ESQ., Counsellor at Law. 


This work has been got ap with great labor and research, and it is hoped will be found to merit the patronage of the profession. No alteratious of the original have been 
made, except to correct typographical errors; and in some instances, by adding marginal notes of points decided but not noticed by the reporter. 

‘The high character of the Court during the time embraced in these volumes; the great number of cases involving the most important principles of the civil law, as it obtained 
prior to the acquisition of Louisiana, an 1 subsequently, which are passed upon; the learned aad able briefs of the eminent counsel then at the bar—renders this work of the greatest 
importanee, in all those States and Territories formerly under the jurisdictions of France and Spain; while at the same time, the notes afford a ready refereuce to the subsequen! 
adjudications of the Supreme Court of this State. 


The original twenty volumes, comprising all the cases of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, from 1809 to 1830, will be published in TEN voLUMES, price, to subscribers, Five 
Dollars per volume, and to non-subscribers, Six Dollars per volume—cash in all cases, Neither expense nor labor will be spared to make the work in every respect worthy of 
the patronage of the profession. It will be published complete and ready for delivery in this city, by the first of November next, until which date subscriptions will be received. 
It is the intention of the publisher to follow it up with a new odition of the LOUISIANA REPORTS, noted in the same manner; and also to publish new editions of the 
CIVIL CODE and CODE OF PRACTICE. In the latter works, it is proposed to publish the original text entire; follow each article with the statutory amendments entire, 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court upon each, by reference te the volume and page. . 
+) Such works will require great labor and care; and as they will be executed under the immediate superintendence of the annotator of Martin’s Reports, I think they can be 
i safely commended to the especial attention of the profession. Some progress has already been made in these works, and they will be published as speedily as may be compatible 
with the utmost accuracy. 


— J. B. STEEL, No. 60 Camp street, New Or.eans. 





